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THE CANADIAN 


NORTH FROMWELLAND 


The Canadian Shield is like a hand upraised— 
a huge U enclosing Hudson Bay on three sides. 
It extends from the Labrador Coast across northern Canada 
almost to the Mackenzie Valley. Welland is in the wrist 
of this huge hand. Once thought useless, 
the Shield today produces most of our minerals and much 
of our agricultural and lumber products. 
It holds vast reservoirs of future electric power. 
Wherever industry goes in this area 
Atlas steels are used to develop the country. 
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This trading post has been 
in continuous use since 


its founding in 1671. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT brings the 
World in Review—highlighting 


| enclose $ Please bill me later 
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LETTERS 


T. S. Eliot Play i 


IN THE Jan. 5 issue it 
that “Murder in the Cath 
presented in a church in 
tor the first time in Car 
play was presented in a 
Montreal (at the corner 

and Sherbrooke Streets) 

1937 by the Everyman Pi: 
companion at that time hac 
England the year previous! 
sidered that with the excep 
choruses the whole produ 
pared tavorably with the E 


Frederic fon, NB R. NI 
Eliot 
REGARDING first pres 


I. S. Ehot’s “Murder in 
dral” in a Canadian church 
College Dramatic Society 
most successful performan, 
play in All Saints’ Cathedr 
on March 5 and 6, 1951. 7 
the Archbishep, Thomas 
was plaved by Clive Rippx 


rectors were Dr. A. S. W 

Mr. Edward Roberts 

* Halifax, NS E.sie \ 
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THE article of 
Wants to be a 


December 
Minister's ( 
Nancy Cleaver. is true, ho 
It takes me back 35 vears 
Yorkshire ‘ 
rambling old Rectory and p 
who loved to tell tales | 


Village. a big 


the time I tried to sneak 
Sunday afternoon with thr 
snared on a Sabbath mor 
On Monday the washerwon 
I paid her b 
later when | 
rabbit badly infected with 
not ordinarily salable. The 
woman thought I had skin 


to save her doing so 


the beans. 


at a date 


But I was back in that 
the first time in 26 vears 
back for a dav only and th 
| had trom those same vil 

Not all the childish grie 
a Minister’s child necessari 
side the familys Father 
son of the old school, ste 
forgiving where the reputat 
Rectory was concerned. | 
four vears in Canada I 
visit home, expected to be 
p.m. for that was_ the 
hour to go to bed and fat 
be the last to bed, lock the | 
take candle in hand and 
family silver to the safety ¢ 
room cupboard 

But the old 


remembers him and as he s 


village pu 


‘e was a good preacher 

didn’t need no bloody bib 
Keep that grin young ¢ 

you'll make out alright 


Winnipeg, Man. Recrory k 


Montreal / 


IN Hugh MacLennan’s ex 
ticle on the “Art of Livu 
roneously stated that there 
450 members of the Ladie 
Musical Club of Montrea 
of fact there are 1200 me 
a waiting list of 300 and 
ance of about 900 at conce! 
Montreal, Que. COMMITTE! 
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NEXT ISSUE: Canadian politicians mav soon have to face TV with all its 
terrors, says Lou GotpeN. Their U.S. counterparts have found that 
in to persuasiveness and charm, they must have photogenic qualities . . . 
ich has been injured so often that an insurance company once offered 
$17,000 to quit hockey forever. DINK Carrott, Sports Editor of the 
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COVER: Private Epowarp Lorettir of Kapuskasing, 
Ont., /eft, and Private JOHN PoweLt of Starr, Ont.. 
are privates with the Algonquin Company of the First 
Canadian Infantry Regiment of the 27th Canadian 
Infantry Brigade, now stationed in Germany The 
group arrived in Europe last November to serve with 
the NATO forces under Eisenhower. Here infantry- 
men Lorettit and Powell are on manoeuvres In a forest 
near Steinkrug, between Hanover and Hamlin. The 
men had no more than six months of training before 
leaving Canada, but already “handle themselves like 
veterans."-—Photo by Allan Richardson for Federal 
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who said... 


“My capital will 
a lifetime!” 


v 


Vv 


Lers hope so Bill but its hard to say. No one knows 


how long is life. Many a man like yourself has retired or lost his 


earning power, only to find he’s outlived his capital. Life 


expectancy 


is an intangible you alone ean't plan for. But tens of 


thousands of men who have planned their futures with contidence 


in Canada Life Anow that their capital will last a lifetime. 


That's a caleulated risk that Canada Life will take for you. 


It's one of 


many reasons why nothing takes the place of life 


insurance as your first investment consideration. Not only will 


you accumulate capital for your declining years but at the same 


time you'll 


be providing protection for your family when needed. 


Your Canada Life representative will be glad to offer you advice 


about an insurance program to fit your needs. Why not give him 


a call tomorrow. 
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“SOCIAL SECURITY” 


for the Professional Man 


1 } f ] 
Most doctors. lawyers and other professional 
The? who reeeive their mneeme trom tees, 
won t receive pe nsions from anv ¢ mplove rs. 


nor are they normally eligible for govern- 


ment pensions under prese nt legislation. 


They are faced with the necessity of aceu- = 


“pension funds” of their own 


Most men meet this problem by savings LS 


ind investment and the purchase of life 


Insurance. 
to diseuss with us practic al 


We invite vou 


means of investing a growing estate In a 


diversitied list of carefully selected and 


supervised investments — 


Our serviees are offered without cost or 


Oblimation 


LISTED STOCKS 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 






Call for 
“Black & White” 


A-king for “Black & White” show. vour knowledge of 
wood whisky 

This tine Scotch is smoother and more pleasing because it 
- blended in the special “Black & White” way. 


BUCHANAN’ 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY ; 
Ihe Secret ts in the Blending 
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BRITAIN DROPS “DOMINION 


by Michael Barkway 


HE best comment on the form 
of the British Proclamation of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession 
came from a Government man here 
who said: “There’d have been a 
flaming row if we’d done it.” But the 
British. in the midst of their elaborate 
and age-long ceremonial with heralds 
and bands and trumpets, were the 
only people who brought the Pro- 
clamation up to date. 
They proclaimed Queen Elizabeth 
as “Queen of this realm and of all her 
other realms and territories, head of 


the Commonwealth”. The word 
“Commonwealth” appeared twice; 
“Dominion” not at all. The Cana- 


dian Government, surprised, raised 
an evebrow but heartily approved. 

Our own proclamation followed 
the old form: “Queen of Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland and the British Domin- 
ions bevond the seas.” These are the 
words of the official Royal title. The 
Canadian Proclamation is made by 
the Governor General (or in this case 
the Administrator) on the recom- 
mendation of an Order-in-Council 
passed by the Cabinet. And _ the 
Cabinet has to follow the rules. 

But the British Accession Pro- 
lamation is not made by the Gov- 


ernment It comes from a purely tra- 





ditional body far ante- dating par- 
llaments which has been traced back 
to the Common Councils of the 


Norman Kings. The Accession Coun- 


cil consists of delighttul collection 
of people described as: “The Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of this realm, 


here assisted with these of His Late 
Mayestv’s Privy Council, with repre- 
sentatives of other members of the 
Commonwealth, with other principal 
gentlemen of quality, with the Lord 
Mavor, Aldermen and citizens of 


London 


The “representatives of other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth” were in- 
cluded for the first time, and all the 
Commonwealth High Commissioners 
in London signed the Proclamation 
Since the Accession Council was not 


dOUNd OV Pparllamentar 
i 


ry Statutes, it 





le Chance to devise a new form 


~ roiing herter } } . 
according better with both the facts 


nd the susceptibilities of the Com- 
monwealth. But it doesn’t mean the 
British have changed the Roval titles 
That can only be done by concurrent 
action in all Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Evervone has realized for some 
time that the titles need changing 
ps the Brtish initiative may start 





trom the different wording 
of the Roval titles the Accession Pro- 
clamation is identical with that used 

east as far back as Charles I 
a precedent there 
ncluding Ireland although it no 


lance to the Crown 






: proclaimed to 
ive inherited “The Imperial Crowns 


of Britain, France and Ireland”. The 


rles I was 


last British foothold in Friace hay 
gone 67 years earlier. So, hy com 
parison we are not badly out 
date. 


Diplomatic Shuffle 


OME of the top diplomits Posts 
J will have to be shuffled soon 
The establishment of the permanen 
NATO body on its new focting yw 
make it impossible tor Dana Wiloress 
to go on being both top ¢ madian 
representative with NATO and High 
Commissioner in London. “If an 
body could do both jobs,” they say In 
the East Block, “Wilgress could: ‘bu 
this is going to be too big for a part 
time man. 


Until Pearson left his civil service 
job at the head of External Affairs t 
join the Cabinet (October, 1948), th: 
top diplomatic trio) was Pearsor 
Norman Robertson and = Hume 
Wrong. At that time Norman Rober 
son was High Commissioner in Lon 
don and Wrong was Ambassador in 
Washington, as he still is. Pearson's 
elevation to higher—or at least dit 
ferent — spheres brought Arnold 
Heeney into the external affairs orbi 
as Under-Secretary, the permaner 
head of the Department. Roberts 
had already done that job betwee 
1941 and °46. He came back fron 
London to take Heeney’s old job a 
Cler to the Privy Counc! The 
London vacanev was filled by Dan 
Wilgress, who had come up throug 
the Department of Trade and Con 
merce and the embassies in Moscow 
and Berne. 

Nobody knows what the ne, 
moves will be. Canada is lucky 
that these top diplomats are all close 
friends: there’s no jockeying for 400s 
at the top level anyway. But Heene! 
has had three years at the head 0 
the department, and ten years befor 
that behind another desk in the East 
Block. Hume Wrong has been Am 
bassador in Washington for 5 
vears. Somewhere in the — shullc 
we're likely to get a new Under 
Secretary for External Affuirs, and 
maybe a new Ambassador 19 Was? 





ington too 


Nato Aid: Last Chapter’ 


THYHE CABINET decision on CA 

ada’s aid for NATO w is fore 
cast. There'll be an increase © 
about $100 million for 195- 
out anv increase in the tota defen: 
budget. 

The puzzle now 1s to fin ce 
switching this amount o! militar 
equipment trom Canada’s 
Europe. It’s not resolved 
all the services are trying to | 


. , 10" 
which they can make aval: %€ : 
and replace for themselve 4 '* 

; nr 


later on. New or increase tf 
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CHURCH LOOKS AT CULTURE 


by B. ' 
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Btitle “TI 
World’ 

ptation of 
s much co 


e full | 


Sandwell 


.S the secular societies of 
stern World are beginning 
that a lack of humane 
a grave obstacle to their 
healthy functioning as 
ne at least of the religious 
yat same Western World 
ering that the lack of 
ning is detrimental to 
eligious bodies. 
a definite connection be- 
novement which produced 
Report and the move- 
produced the decision of 
Church of Canada to 
Commission on Culture in 
iat would have happened 
proposal in the Methodist 
1896 is not hard to imag- 


vhat would have happened 


the Presbyterian Church 
bably not have been much 


The Commission was duly 


and produced a_ Report 


veared in 1950 under the 


Church and the Secular 


But the historical documen- 
that Report was necessarily 
densed in the printing; and 
n some cases even expand- 


Bed) texts of the papers presented by 


B six of th 


mission 


4 separa : 
lume as “The Heritage of 
Culture”, edited by Dr. R 

C. Chalme 


sophie 


CLIOIC 


Western 


§2.50 





ceotn 


to the Ch 


ablest minds of the Com- 
ve now been published in 
and considerably more 


rs of Saskatoon (Rverson, 
$2 paper), and dedicated 

rman of the Commission 
F. Macdonald. 

i remarkable volume in 

, and not least because of 


nee it shows of the immense 
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Medectua 


) the understanding, among 


religious leaders in Can- 


he significance for religion 


e history of human thought 
‘r levels. There is, savs Dr 

proper relation of Chris- 
culture, and that relation 
und if Christianitv is to 
rightful work. “We have 
idulum swing to an adap- 
lture on the part of Chris- 
ch obscured the distinc- 
tian gospel, and then we 
oscillate towards a revolt 
ire, thus tending to create 
Detween Christianity and 


which it Is supposed to 
Pt 


BUTORS, In addition to the 
Mary E. White on “The 

Roman Contribution” 
\. C. Graham on “The 
ntribution’, K. H. Cous- 

Early Church’ and “The 
Ss’, John A. Irving on 


ces and Philosophy in 
ture”, and Northrop 
ends in Modern Culture” 


r it 


writes on “The Renais- 


the Reformation”. Al 


ous and deeply thought- 
uminated from a large 
larship; but equally all of 


work of writers with a 


deep religious insight. Because the 
thought and scholarship are there, the 
language in which the religious in- 
sight is expressed is ir telligible lan- 
guage, it has meaning to the critical 
mind, it is not the outworn “cant” 
language taken secondhand from ear- 
lier writers who had the problems and 
difficulties of another age to deal 
with, : 

The influences that have been at 
work in the last ger 
make such a book possible 
clearly indicated in the essa 
include Toynbee, A. N. \ 
T. S. Eliot. the Pontifical 
Mediaeval Studies, ¢ 
of “Christianity an 
ture” (quite probably 
tive influence of the lot. 
must also get credit). 
zer and the neo-Thomists 





t) r - 
On OF SO tO 


iT all 


THERE SEEMS to be a 
awav from the Americar 


Of the pre-war vears, ema 


t } aul 
they did from an “American 
life” of which Professor 
that it “revolves around an 


estahlisched 
esida Ssilea 


aliegedi\ 


system trom 


couege 


the first 





of a moral and a natural world. There 
is no effec e spirit e Dut 
the concept ‘God’ is defensible as 
hypothesis fving the ther s 
worlds 

That m sound a trifle bitter. espe 
cially to American, 5 e same 
yriter end the = kK mor or a+ 
yf extraordinary be the unim- 
portance of r vast physical con 
mand over nature e m bomb | 
and the res nd the supreme 
need tor - Spir 5 eT orea 
enough to bring peace earth t 
men of good And s impos 
sible to exaggerate e phvsic NOEK- 
ness of that D wer new-born bab 
in a deserted stable forlorn vil- 
lage +f 4 miserable . nce " 
enslaved empire is more weah 
The importan g is sn dq 
be a re presence whe s 
all the wise and simple begin to meet 
one-another round its cradle J 
extract tnese sentence IT im 
context re C Cc r TK 
hope that thev may send some reader 
n search e pages whicn le p 
to them 

One of the fine Presdvte 
which helped to establish C 
tua! atmospnere e | ed 4 n 
but which $s more ac eac 
ae via C 2 
Za n t g 
Alfred G e P Cip NX i 
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An Institution 


of World-Wide Importance 


The issue ot Canadian dollar bonds of the 
International ank for Reconstruction and 
Development tered 


vestors provides t 


in- 





of world-1 


gover! 


We offer a 





International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
4% Bonds (Pavable in Canadian Funds 

Due February Ist, 1962 
Denomination: $1,000 


Price: At the market, to yield about 3.88% 


Wood, Gundy & Compan) 
Limited 
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A Proud Mother 
MRS. E. A. PEARSON has had many proud mo 
ments but none afforded greater maternal satisfac 
1 sit Co cation Hi Ss her dis 
guished son was Stalled as ( ce of Victoria 
Universit The Pearson fan s lone been 
c se ssociated W \ chk 1d Leste Bowles 


AL Be & 


Pearson is the second chancellor the tamil hae 
proy ided 7 
For any mother the occasion woul 
a triumph. But the scene at Convocat 
more than the installation of a chanc 
ers representative of alt Canadian 
made it very plain to a warmly appre 
ence how important a national and ; 
her 55-year old son has become. 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger recently the sam 





auditorium described Lester Pearson a 
most relaxed diplomat. His mother, at §3. has th 
same pleasant twinkling eyes, the same easy ma 
ner and the same strong chin that diplomats th 
world over have noted in Pearson 

It is a pity that more sons do not achieve fam 
early enough in life for the parents who had 





much to do with their success to sit ring-sids 


seats and share in their glory 


Edmonton’s Green Bel 


THE Edmonton Journal is keeping up its 
fight to make certain that the proposed green bel 


ined to be buffer z between 





a permanent 





Vv industries outside the city and resident 
districts bordering the citv limits, is not alienated 
1 the rush of new industry to the oil and ¢ 
centre. One crisis, which would have placed 
$13-million plant in this area, has bi i 
The Journal will not be content until 


rounding municipal councils represented 
trict planning board sign up 

Other cities have talked about a gre Te 
some even have prepared plans providing 


reen belt. But no Canadian city has yet succeeded 





getting a Qreen belt established 
1 V cases no provisions for park land 
made in the rapidly growing suburbs. Delay add 
to cost and once land is built up parks and gree 
belts come only at prohibitive cost. 

It begins to look as Edmonton, which 
ist decade has increased its populatio W 6) Pp 
cent. will be the first to realize a { ed pars 


deve opment 


Second Thoughts Are 


THE FLATLY 
Government first 


negative response with which ti 
Canadian greeted 


“suggestions” for increased mutual 


modified on second thoughts. The ¢ jian dele 
gation at the Atlantic Council meet t Lisbon 
was able to make a much more co ctive re 
sponse than had been forthcoming ea! 

\s briefly reported in Ottawa Vie Is We 
next Vear’s defence budget has beer dified 


that it goes some way towards meet 
ment of NATO's 


should contribute. 


experts about 


The figure origin 





tor mutual aid is being substantially 
the extra funds have been found in t! 


factory wav possible. Economies have 





in our own military spending whic 


costs without reducing our physica nee 
to the NATO defence forces. Cana commit 
ments will be fulfilled as promised 
The extra aid which Canada is now indertanin: 
to give to the European allies in the ning 
will not be in the form recommende: NATO’ 
“Three Wise Men”. The Governmen S - 
s. It 


face set against giving away raw mal 
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arguments on its side, even if they are 


apa usive as certain quarters in the Govern- 
ment maintain. The Government has also made 
no increase in the total military budget it proposed. 
© The prowram which Mr. Claxton and Mr. Ab- 


pott will |/us announce to Parliament for next year 
T mise between what the Government 
done on its own initiative and what 
Wise Men” would have liked us to do. 
should be. The cause for real satisfac- 
Canada has not, after all, confronted 
) a blunt “no”; and that is the thing 
Government came very near to doing. 


would h 
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F | Untidi 
: Mental Untidiness 
F THAT W 1 noble impulse of self-denial that led 
Bthe Arts of the University of Toronto to rush 
B orward ther day with an admission of partial 
a esponsi for the high rate of failures in their 
atin f university, but the “droning out of 
Bold lectu hasn't a thing to do with the appalling 
% ilit the students to use the indispensable 
B ools of English language with something ap- 
a vaching skill that used to be expected of an 
educated One does not learn to write or 


100 d effective English by being lectured 


Bto by a mber of professors, no matter how 

Beloguent. One learns those things by practice 

unde struction of a competent teacher at 

the prop od of life. and that period is not the 

Bird no second nor even the first year of a 
ersitV ¢ rse 


We suspect that inability to communicate effec- 





Btively in f sh——the defect which has been con- 
clusively proved against far too high a percentage 
of student practically every university in Can- 
s sely. connected with inability to receive 
effective leas communicated in the same lan- 
gl itter how well the communication of 
them m e done. A man who does not know 


Where to p the colons and quote marks in a very 


simple piece of prose set before him without 


punctuation may not Know just how to interpret 
the same ce of prose, or a similar piece, when 
uttered for his acceptance by a professor standing 
ata desk. That sort of inability is a symptom ot 
mental u less, Which is just as bad a barrier 
to the re tlon of ideas as to the expression ot 





It seems clear that the devisers of university- 
entrance minations have been accustomed to 
taking fo inted, on the experience of genera- 
tions lon nce gone, that a certain amount ot 
skill in the English language would automatically 


knowledge of facts that enables the 





the required 40 or 50 per cent ot 


Tight at It may have done in old times, 
but today resn't. Somebody will have to revive 
~ Practic. of “teaching English’—and it is not a 
jod th d be left to the professors in univer- 
Sitles, | le thing, we can’t afford to have a 
populat which nobody can use decent Eng- 
lish exce ose who have sat under professors 


Culture and the Comrades 


t 


THE 


Nations! 
Naullonalis 


i¢ devotion of the Communists to 


: the field of culture is paralleled onls 
oY their \ 


alism in 


enthusiastic detestation of nation- 
other form of expression—except 
in Which the “nation” is shaking oft 
1 some “bourgeois imperialism”. 


Of cours 
the Shack 


The n os DG 
el ‘| culture of Canada has recently be- 


ct of intense interest to the Com- 
have started up a new magazine to 


OXY sion. 


Come ar 
Munists 


aive 


New Frontiers is quite an able 


Fee RURAL meey 


piece of work, as might be expected since it has the 
aid of Margaret Fairley, author of “The Spirit of 
Canadian Democracy’ We should not ourselves 
have thought of Robert Harris, painter of the 
famous picture of “The Fatiers of Confederation” 
portraits of the mosi 
lamentably bourgeois people. as being likely to 
excite the enthusiasm of Communists, but the 


and of many other admirable 


magazine contains a reproduction of his “Meeting 


xf the Schoo! Trustees”, and here is Leslie Morris 


( 


Tribune calling that work an 


in the Canadian 
example of “a strong realistic tradition which must 


be taken up anew and fought for vigorously’ 











Here also is Mrs. Fairley urging us to study the 
paintings of Emily Carr ard the traditional designs 
of our old ¢ Darns d fences—excellent 

dvice, but curious as coming ym people 

yelieve in collectivized ning e dictat 

of the proletar the ti nalization o id (whe 
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Civil War. Meanwhile the Tribune is urging its 
readers to attend some performances, by anti- 
bourgeois artists, of Mozart string quartets. Have 
they taken over Mozart along with Burns and 
Riel and Harris? 


Hundred-Yard Dash 


“THE FRONT END”, the man said ts there 
just as fast as the back end” gut he was running 
just as hard and puffing just as much as several 
scores of other Passengers The airport exit doors 
had just been opened and in front stood a sleek, 
shining luxury air liner; object of the scrambling 


mob was to obtain, for each individual or pai 


I 
what are regarded as the more desirable seats for 
ilr trave Some of these preferences are founded 
on fact (window seats) and other handed along 
by a modern variety of old wives tales, complet 
without foundation But, most definit 
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WLAST CHANCE 


Nation 


by Michael Shenstone 


The riots may look the same 
in the headlines, but in Tunis- 
ia the Arab movement is 
pro- Western, offers France 


a chance for statesmanship 


Agence Intercontinentale 
‘GUIBA, leader of the Tunisian Nationalists 
French detention in remote coastal village 
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THERE HAS BEEN VIOLENCE in Tunisia, but agitation has not yet reached the point of no-compromise. 
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And man, wotta lot 
of pleasure vou re missing if you 
haven't tried the one ale made 
especially for a man’s taste— 
Labatt’s India Pale Ale! It’s a 
real old-time ale brewed by John 
Labatt to Labatt’s famous family 
recipe for India Pale Ale. Mellow, 
full-llavoured and satisfying. it’s a 
man’s drink. Trv it next time and 
vou Il know what we mean. Ask for 
Labatt’s* India Pale Ale. Brewed 
only by John Labatt Limited. 


*The swing is 
definitely to 
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alaska special early; Stokesdale, 
Stokesbaer Stokesrutgers popu. 
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"The Herald” Went loo 


by D. M. Le Bourdais 


Memories of an early oil boom in Calgary 


and dangerous 


TOWN OR COUNTRY in the 

throes of a boom is like some- 
< one in the grip of a fever 
Excitement runs high and_ rapidly 
spreads through the community. In a 
real-estate boom, the most fantastic 
reports are passed on without ques- 
tion; but when oil is struck, truth 
takes a holiday. Also, tempers tend 
to be short, and passion flares at the 
least provocation. 

Calgary has gone all out for both 
real estate and oil booms. From 1910 
to 1912, Calgary people sold city lots 

many of which never provided 
homes except for gophers—to them- 
selves and to anyone else who would 
buy. Then, of course, everyone re- 
members, or has heard of, the boom 
of 1914, when Calgarians handed 
over their savings and mortgaged 
their homes to buy oil-company 
shares. 

It is not so well known, though, 
that in the previous fall a preliminary 
boom hit Calgary which lacked few 
of the elements of the fully-fledged 
one that followed in the spring. In 
some respects, it was like the phony 
armistice of a few years later. 


DurInGc the summer of 1913, a 
churn drill steadily punched a hole 
into the earth near Sheep Creek, 
about 40 miles southwest of C algary, 
in What was later known as Turner 
Valley. An experienced oilman named 
Dingman headed a company financed 
by a group of Calgary businessmen 
to drill for oil w here a rancher named 
Herron had noticed gas seepages. 
Few besides those involved were 
aware of the drilling. I had been in 
Calgary all summer and had _ heard 
very little about it, but in September 
was invited by S. E. Beveridge, a well 





: 


—Calgary Herald 
PUBLISHER of The Herald, Col. J. H. Woods 
found charge of criminal libel facing him 


complications _ it 


started 


known real-estate man, to join him in 
organizing a company to locate leases 
near the Dingman well in anticipation 
of a strike. 

A few weeks later, a showing of oil 
was found in the Dingman well, and 

Calgary went wild. 

People who follow booms seem 
psychic, for almost overnight a flock 
of speculators and promoters made 
their appearance. Unfortunately, some 
were more interested in making sales 
than in giving those who bought a 
run for their money. 

New companies and brokerage of- 
fices blossomed forth daily. They 
were set up in hotel lobbies, barber 
shops, and, in fact, anywhere that a 
window could be secured fronting on 
one of the principal streets. All had 
bottles of the precious fluid from the 
Dingman well. Soon, however, it be- 
came suspiciously evident that some 
samples had originated elsewhere than 
in Alberta. 

Calgary then had three daily news- 
papers — the Albertan, the News- 
Telegram, and the Herald. They . 
gave much space to oil news, and, f 
course, did well from oil- imc 
advertising. In fact, a large part of 
the money raised by the companies 
was spent in newspaper advertising in 
the hope of raising more. 


THE oI in the Dingman well was 
at a shallower depth than had been 
expected, so the drillers cased it off 
and continued on down. Attention 
was now focussed on the next pos- 
sible oil horizon, but the drilling was 
slow. None of the newly organized 
companies was in a position to add 
to strike possibilities, although several 
had soon spudded-in their wells. 
Booms, if not ted on strikes, tend to 
peter out, and the next best thing to 
a strike is the rumor of one. Here, 
then, was a natural setting for rumor- 
mongers. 

At this point, the Herald, an eve- 
ning paper, largest in circulation of 
the three, began a series of front-page 
articles, reporting on the companies 
one by one. Occasional articles deal- 
ing with the general situation, dis- 
cussing oil prospects as a whole, soon 
took on a highly critical note. The 
action of the Herald had a decidedly, 
adverse effect on stock-selling, and 
many of the promoters, balked in 
their efforts to get money for drilling, 
tried to retaliate. But fighting a news- 
paper is a one-sided affair. The chief 
result was to spur the Herald on in its 
campaign. 

A newcomer named Tucker now 
saw a chance to establish a weekly 
paper as the champion of the oil in- 
terests. He called it the Calgary Oil 
Record. An organization known as 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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SURPRISES IN INDIA 


: by Rawle Knox 


HE || ECTION in India is near- 
ly 01 ind in spite of the expect- 
ef Election Commissioner 


ation o! 

Sukamat n that nearly a quarter 
of the jidates will call for re- 
counts, voting is considered a 


ss. Mr. Sen thinks that 


great Sl B sie 
though 85 per cent illiter- 


the vote 


ate, have shown themselves _politic- 
ally adu And the able Chief Com- 
mission the backward province 
of Himachal Pradesh remarked to 


me: “You can laugh at my Himachalis 
ff vou like. but if I had to pick the 
candidates myself I would have made 
almost exactly the same choice.” 
Over half of the 170 million elec- 


tors went to the polls, and Mr. Sen 


sprang surprise 
by estimating that 
the majority of 
these were Women. 
In the towns only 
40 per cent of the 


comparat vely  So- 
phisticated 
torate voted, 
whereas the vil- 
lages mustered an 
average ot 60 per 
cent. In one Bom- 
bay district every 
€ person on 
f voted; 
n Jaipur citv two 
polling booths did 


elec- 


not have single 
Visitor OF election 


day 

Recording of- 
ficers struggled 
through swam Ps. 
deserts, 
jungles 
and waded rivers. 
One Woman re- 
turning otficer 
gave birth to twins 
while « duty. 


crossed 


entered 


Man - eating tigers 
hamper d the 
movemen! of offi- 
Clals in Orissa: 
white ants ate into 
the pol boxes 
and ba papers 
in Myso Band- 
tS in Ssurashtra 
attempte O seize 
the ba boxes 


being es 
ently u 
Were tre 
300 tho 


ted by the police appar- 

the delusion that they 
e chests. There were over 
id polling stations. 


_ The (oral symbols granted to 
“ie Canc jutes were the source of 
Most di culties. An old man in 
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entered the polling booth 
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mel which was the mark 
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paper to a bullock, under the impres- 
sion that he was thereby voting for 
Congress. (The Congress symbol 
was two yoked bullocks). The bul- 
locks were sometimes voted for by 
devout Hindus in the belief that they 
were bulls of Shiva, sometimes (when 
drawn in more sexless style) as the 
sacred cow. 

One voter in Madya Pradesh who 
had decided to vote for the Bharatiya 
Lok Congress, whose symbol was a 
pitcher, refused to vote until the 
pitcher was filled with wine. Perhaps 
the most sensible was the old lady 
who, faced by twelve ballot boxes, 
lingered so long that the supervising 
official came to ask what was wrong. 
“It takes some 
time, young man”, 
she said, “to tear 
this little piece of 
paper into twelve 
pieces. These peo- 
ple are as my chil- 
dren, and I must 
share among them 
what I have.” 

Sixteen ruling 
Princes have so far 
been elected to the 
House of the Peo- 
ple and the State 
Assemblies, includ- 
ing the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur, who 
was killed piloting 
his own plane 
while the votes 
were being count- 
ed that showed he 
had heavily defeat- 
ed J. N. Vyas. 
Congress C hief 
Minister of Rajas- 
than. Owing to the 
Indian system of 
allowing candid- 
ates to stand for 
more than one seat 
Mr. Vyas man- 
aged to get him- 
self beaten twice 
in Rajasthan, while 
in Bihar, Raja 
Bahadur Kamak- 
shya Narain Singh 
succeeded in reg- 
istering four sep- 
arate wins over 
different Congress candidates. 

[wo of the most spectacular vic- 
tories were those of Abdul Ghatfar 
Khan, the only Muslim to remain in 
Ambala during the terrible communal 
riots of 1947, who won the seat for 
Congress, and P. Rama Rao, a Com- 
munist, who beat his own father, a 
Congressman, for a_ seat in the 
Madras Assembly by over twenty 
thousand votes. Ministers of the 
Provincial Assemblies have fallen as 
fast as clay pigeons, but only one 
Central Cabinet Member, K. San- 
thanam, has so far lost his seat. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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SKIRMISH IN ISMAILIA between British forces and Egyptian police set the mobs 
running through streets of Cairo (below, with Gezira Sporting Club and exclu- 
sive residential area of pashas in foreground), burning Western-owned hotels, 
clubs, banks, buildings, movie houses and auto showrooms. First estimates of 


the damage ran over $200 millions. Censorship has held up pictures of it. 





THE PASHAS TAKE HEED 


by Willson Woodside 


[' TOOK a $200 million bonfire to 
teach the Egyptian pashas what 
foreign observers have been trying to 
tell them for years: that unless there 
were reform in Egypt there would be 
revolution. They thought themselves 
clever in playing the old, old game of 


had seized this opportunity to infiltrate 
the ranks of the people intent on con- 
demning British aggression, and had 
committed horrible crimes, “touching 
off a wave of disorders which gives 
the enemies of the country an oppor- 
tunity to persist in their aggression.” 


turning the agitation of the impover- The “traitors” here seem to be 
ished masses against the foreigner Communists, and their game, as Nahas 
The Nahas Government connived at saw it, to create a. situation which 


bands, would bring the British marching into 
Cairo and Alexandria to restore order, 
and ensure a prolonged “police action” 


by British troops against the aroused 


arming student withholding 
police protection, and feeding wild re- 
ports of British atrocities to the papers. 

The events of January 27 brought 


Nahas up sharp. A wild mob in the forces of Egyptian nationalism 


streets of Cairo was bad enough, but The new premier Aly Maher 
his agents soon informed him that the Pasha, whatever his feelings towards 
mob was being led by people who the British for bringing his dismissal 


seemed well organized, knew exactly during the war, has faced the situation 
what was to be destroved and were with great courage. He has checked 
clearly intent on turning the onslaught the mob, and the flow ot 
wealthy Egyptians once the stories of British 


p! ovocative 


against “atrocities” to the 


foreign property had been taken care press. He has said that he will nego- 
of. tiate with the British, and 1s ready to 
Before he was dismissed, Nahas consider the proposals for a Middle 


broadcast a warning that “traitors” East Defence Pact, providing Egypt's 
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PREMIER ALY MAHER PASHA 


‘national aspirations” are satisfied 
and he has had the most tactful help 
from Mr. Eden in taking this stand) 


But perhaps more important for the 
long run are his initial moves on the 
home front. He has called for less 
ostentation by cabinet ministers and 
government officials. Instead of two 
yr three automobiles, ministers are to 
be limited to one and that one not a 
Cadillac, which seems to have become 
the symbol of the resentment of the 
masses. From the numbers of shiny 
Egyptian - licensed, chauffeur - driven 
Cadillacs I saw parked outside jewel- 
ery stores on the Rue de la Paix on 
my last trip to Paris. this is hardly 


surprising 









And now Aly Maher has turned to 
the basic policy of all: land reform. 
An Observer correspondent recently 
described a visit to a village only 20 
minutes’ drive from Cairo, where 
2,000 families live on 3,000 acres; 
1,500 of the families own less than 
half an acre each. Twenty-eight peo- 
ple, most of them living in style in 
Cairo, own over half of the land. 
Land here costs $2,000 an acre to buy 
or $200 a year to rent. Whereas a 
farm worker in America can buy an 
acre of average land for 10 days’ pay, 
in Egypt it would cost him 20 years’ 
wages. 


THERE is no suggestion that the 
new Egyptian Government is pre- 
pared to take the estates of the land- 
lords and divide them up among the 
fellaheen. Farouk did hand out a few 
farms from the vast royal estates to 
celebrate the birth of a prince. But 
the example has not been taken up by 
others. 

What is being planned is the divi- 
sion of the additional land to be 
brought under cultivation by new ir- 
rigation schemes. These are expected 
to add no fewer than four million 
acres to the present eight millions. 
The plan is to divide this new land 
into S5-acre farms, a size which has 
proven the most economical in Egypt. 

It is believed that King Farouk 
is behind the committee of fourteen 
which is being formed to press this 
land reform, as the group is headed 
by the director of agriculture and re- 
clamation in the Administration of 
State Domains. Some months ago 
Farouk intervened in a distribution of 
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PATRIOTIC BUT 


by P’O’D. 





HE ATTITUDE of the Socialist 

Party towards the new measures 
proposed by the Government to meet 
Britain’s financial crisis might be de- 
scribed as patriotic but opportunistic. 
They began by playing down the 
crisis. “What is all the song-and-dance 
about?” asked Mr. Attlee in his 
speech at Manchester. But that line 
did not find much favor with a public 





state lands to peasants, to prevent 
large landowners from acquiring them 
through dummy buyers. 

It has been reported that the new 
Government is trying to persuade 
Ahmed Hussein Pasha, Minister of 
Social Affairs under the late Wafd 
Government until he resigned in pro- 
test against nepotism being intro- 
duced into his social welfare centres 
in the villages, to resume his work. 
He is one minister—a comparatively 
young man in his mid-forties — in 
whom the fellaheen have confidence, 
for he has devoted his life to their 
welfare. 

It would be unwise to count too 
much on this land reform. It is at 
present only a generous plan. It will 
require miracles of finance, engineer- 
ing and generosity to carry it out. And 
the population continues to increase by 
a third of a million a year. 





OPPORTUNISTIC 


largely, though tardily, aw ikened tg 
the threat of national bank 


ptcy, §o 
now the policy is to accept !'\e danoy 
as immediate nd serious, 1! ough no 
so serious as the Tories tr to make 
out; and also to accept the necessip, 


of measures to meet it, thou» not the 


measures the Tories are pi ‘ting into 
effect. These at the best ae “‘irrele 
vant and ineffective”, anc at the 


worst, as Mr. Bevan woul. have jt 
“a vicious form of class-wa: ‘are” 


Though the Opposition sets up 4 


united front against the Tory foe, the 
division between the right and lef 


wings of the Socialist Party become 
daily more marked. Mr. Attlee, Mr 
Gaitskell, and the stalwarts of the 
Old Guard are still in command, by 
the Bevanites are steadily gainine 
ground. The time has not vet come 
when they are able or willing to figh 
it out openly for the leadership, what 
ever may be going on by way of quit 
skulduggery in the background, but 
sooner or later it must. 

In the meantime, Mr. Attlee and 
the moderates are being driven far 
ther and farther to the left in order 
to forestall the extremists. This may 
be the explanation of his ill-advised 
Manchester speech. He is not a man, 
left to himself, to minimize the nz 
tional danger, of which he must be 
as well aware as anyone else. The 
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comes a host of wood products to supply 
the wants and needs of a nation. In vast 
woodland areas, tall trees wait to be 
converted into attractive furnishings... 
hardwood flooring boats and 
canoes... for your use and enjoyment. 
Saving is the easy way to get the 
things you want, whether it be a 
new chair or a new home. So 
come in for a friendly visit to- 
day—and let us help you 
with your Savings Plan. 
Remember, there is 
always something 
to save for! 
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vho is to call the tune. 


nder’s New Job 


dmirably qualified for the 
post. The 
t even among Conservatives 


rial outside the ranks of 
politicians. People don’t like 
peers in the Cabinet. In this 
are seven. And a peer can- 


the Budget, when it comes, 
ike a great many things 


at the Socialist piper is to 


)RD Alexander there is 
' but the highest regard in 
is a great soldier who is 
at administrator, and per- 
,an whose remarkable gifts 
to a rare charm and tact 
ty. There could perhaps 
choice as Minister of De- 
yet his appointment has 
surprising amount of criti- 
Ministry of Defence is a 
», and the British people 
ke of soldiers in political 
a sound and fundamental 
instinct. 


—Milier 


“WHAT IS ALL the song-and-dance about?” 


»f course be foolish in the 
ind in the extremity—to 
services of a soldier-states- 


asks former Prime Minister Attlee of Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer Butler’s austerity plans 


not answer for his department in the 
House of Commons. But Lord Alex- 
ander will have no less a deputy in the 
House than Mr. Churchill himself 
— who has long and publicly ex- 
pressed his complete confidence in 
Alexander’s ability. It is a combina- 
tion in which the public has great 
confidence—despite the criticism. 


» is no thought of suggest- 


certain uneasiness at Mr. 
tendency to look for Cab- 
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Highlights of the 1951 Annual Report 


$3,419,060.36 


of which $2,160,575.77 was paid 
to living policyholders 





Total Assets... 


$57,692,545.46 
representing $4,061,720.40 


greater security to policyholders. 





Branch Offices in the 
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SURPRISES IN INDIA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


Opposition leaders have fared bad- 
ly. In the total eclipse of the Social- 
ist Party, its greatly respected Secre- 
tary, Ashoka Mehta, was beaten in 
Bombay in the same constituency as 
the leading Communist, S. A. Dange, 
also failed; they split the working 
class vote to allow a C ongressman in. 
Dr. Khare, the fire- -breathing leader 
of the orthodox Hindu Mahasabha 
Party, lost his deposit in Nagpur. Dr. 
Ambedkar, the brilliant and bitter 
champion of the Scheduled Castes, 
once termed the Untouchables, sur- 
prisingly lost to a Congress rival. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn 
about this “largest election in the 
world”—that the electorate is getting 
what it wants.—OFNS 
(OF THE 50,000,000 voTEs counted 
so far Nehru’s Congress Party has 
won 21,000,000; the Communists and 
their allies, contesting many fewer 
constituencies, have tallied 5,000,000. 
Congress appears assured of two- 
thirds of the seats in the central legis- 
lature, and an overall majority in all 
but two or three of the provincial as- 
semblies. 

[The most notable Congress failure 
was in Travancore-Cochin, at the 
southern tip of the sub-continent, 
which has India’s largest Christian 
community and a literacy rate of 80 
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percent—against India’s average of 20 
percent. Here the Congress won only 
44 seats out of 108 while the Com- 
munists won 37 and are expected to 
dominate a non-Congress coalition 
government. In the large Madras and 
Hyderabad provinces the Communists 
also ran up a heavy vote.) 
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PRESS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


by R. A. Farquharson 


c crease 1n the sale of news was neces- 

onto Press—$4 5C sarily that which catered to excite- 
INNIS has one ot ment. A prevailing interest in orgies 
ind excitement was harnessed in the 
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Y, Saas : seas nterest of trade. The necessity for 
f Mj a, 00 eee A ea ed cacy ; - 2xcitement and = sensationalism had 
C 40/15 <4 - come * z im ; he . 5 serious imp lications for the develop- 
ak y a ea ae é ment of a consistent olicy in foreign 
nw TCS eee ae fete eh ey ea al fairs which aoa increasingly 
. oa cea ae e source of news. 
ce ae Re ee ee ae ie : “The reports of MacGahan, an 
aa aad sa allt dae, cia Retees \merican newspaper man, on the 
rhe Innis mind is-too quick to Turkish activities were seized upon 
aoe ae alee ae hy Gladstone and led to the defeat 
oa rears Sof Disraeli. The activity of W. T. 
1 se si DIA pases bot Evers Stead in the Pall Mall Gazette was an 
ie i ies cee important factor in the fiasco of 
er icin icacinaaaihes eal dada ion’s expedition to Egypt. While 
ee 5 Whack cadences alias vould be fatal to ace i the views 
f § ea : Sheath of journalists as to thei r power over 
nem “ i a ee ‘ ¥ a ae oe events it 1S perhaps safe to say that 
mia stries hastenec Northcliffe plaved an important role 
| “history. “Pr 
Introduc 
1 t ris 
. ‘ e vernac : The pr g 
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by John L. Watson 
41 Of an expedi- 
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th hore of 


G during the summer of 1949. Mr. 
Sc s 1 «English ornithologist 
‘hose books about the rare birds of 
Bhd e world are well Known to all bird 
AND ESKIMOS vers. It is to the ornithologist 
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WILD GEESE 


and_ his 
watcher- 
appeal: the author notes no less thay 


amateur partner 1@ bird 
that this book main|y 
47 different species, including the 
rare Ross’s Goose, now ‘ 

with extinction. These birds, ther 
appearance, haunts and 

described in detail and son 
are portrayed line and color j 
trations by the versatile author 

For the more general reader, who 
has no particular. Passion tor birds, 
there are some fascinating accounts 
of the Kogmuit Eskimos. among 
whom Peter Scott lived, and all sory 
of amusing anecdotes about life in 
the barren lands. 

The diary form has been retaine 
throughout the book and there is very 
little evidence of editing. Sometime 
this makes for freshness and spon: 
taneity, at other times for 
There are very few Who can 
make their daily journals as enter 
taining for casual readers 
for themselves or for other 
who share their particular 


reatened 


monotony 


diarists 


s they are 
Specialists 
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by Rica Farquharson 
| Ul SAY TF 

title from 
in books: theme. we suppose, being 
almost anything may be subject 
discussion if dealt with civilized 
terms. 

This volume. fiction a fact, has 
a brilliant Charles Cobe ickel ! 
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THEATRE NOTES 
VHE FIRST time since the war, the 
Victoria Theatre Guild entered 
the ~ Regional Festivals. They also 
won it wit The Heiress”. Best 
actress award went to their HELEN 
SMITH as the heiress’s aunt 
Mrs. Smith. 28 vears old, has ten 
years’ amateur acting behind her, in 
Manitoba, Vancouver, and Ottawa: 
was in the Ott Drama _ League's 
1948 Festival Plaque winning “Papa 





“Taking it 


is All.” Her 7-months-old baby ac- 
companied cast to regional BC Fes- 
tival and “behaved like a trouper.” 

The best actor award in BC 
dently a toughie. Last year it 
three ways and this year it was 
decision, going jointly to FRASER 
LISTER JOHN BULLOCK. Fraser 
Lister is well known in light-opera and 
musical-comedy roles and has played 
with the Theatre Under the Stars and 
the American Savoy. In “One Wild 
Oat’—Vancouver Repertory Theatre 


is ev i- 
went 
a split 


and 


easy, John?” 


entry—he was playing his first legiti- 
mate role in 13 years. Previous to 
then he had won three best-acting 


awards. He is a school teacher. 
Vancouver-born John Bullock is a 
Vancouver City Hall clerk whose 
hobby is photography. He won the 
best-actor title in his first major role, 
that of Morgan Evans in “The Corn 
Is Green”, with the Vancouver Little 


Theatre. 


best actress award 
as Eliza Doo- 


In Alberta, the 
went to NANA CANNING, 


’ A mA 
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little in “Pygmalion”. An_ origina 

member of Workshop 14, Nana has 

only just returned to Calgary after ay 

absence of six years. She was under 

contract to 20th Century-Fox jy 

Hollywood but before her carver was 

a year launched she married and wep \ P 

to Vancouver. ane 2 
Best Alberta actor was TIM Byry; ¥ - 

as the father in “The Barretts of Wim. ace 

pole Street”, produced by the Cj hie M 

Service Playhouse of Edmonton, The a 

Byrne is a ’32 U of Alberta grad. ' er 

played in undergrad plays and lately : is 

with the campus University Studi Bal 

Theatre. He is a High Schoo! Inspec- pa . 

tor with the Department of Educa. ree 

tion; is married and has two children e 
Two teen-agers copped the Sa. s 

katchewan best acting awards. Both 

were in “Tomorrow the Wold”, the 

Regina Little Theatre entry. Suiriey 


DouG as is the daughter of Saskatch- 
ewan PREMIER T. C. 





ind 


DOUGLAS ar 


played the part of a 12-year-old. Jony a sav 
CourRTNEY played the role of the imag 
young Nazi boy. Jud 
Manitoba turned up a_ perennial Ont 
best actor. Bitt WALKER is an old n Eco 
Regina winner. After a_ first 1937 went b 
Festival appearance that was greeted He Is 
with a “loud hoot” he didn’t appear fi daught 
again a 1946. (Four years in the 
RCAF accounts for this lapse.) He mA 
won the best acting award that year Chairn 
and in 1947-48-49-50. Then he was HB ory ( 
moved by his radio station to Winni- Recor 
peg. Last year he missed out on the JOHNS 
best actor award but this year he's ent de 
back in there again—as Jason in 
“Medea”, the Winnipeg Little Theatre 8 An 
entry. May 
Best Manitoba actress was PEc6y has he 
GREEN as Medea. She won the award George 
last year, too. Her husband is play- Princ 
writer AUBREY GREEN. They have 


two children 
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al : man of the CPR and well-known in Power; and McGill graduate CoLin 
as N EF \W S A B O U T p FE O p LE Calgary where he was a solicitor for W. WessTER, President of the Cana- 
oe 23 years; Montrealer JoHN A. Fut- dian Import Company and an active 
er LER (grandson of the late Chief Jus- worker in the McGill Alma Mater 
in tice of the Province of Quebec and a Fund. Elected as Governors’ Repre- 
5 4, Pl \YWRIGHTING JUDGE? members — all prominent industrial- member of McGill’s Board of Gover- sentative on the Senate is Cot. ALLAN | 
nt And an actor, too. He’s Judge Eric ists: Toronto-born, Osgoode-graduat- nors), a Princeton graduate and now A. MAGEE, a Board member tor many 

Ww. Cress of Woodstock, of the ed GEORGE A. WALKER, KC, Chair- President of Shawinigan Water and years. 
‘E County  ourt of Oxford, Ont. His 
n- origina! ‘hree-acter is to be produced 


vil this M. ch by the Woodstock Little 
: ' Theatre The program won't say so. 
Pit will :oad “by Eric Blake.” That is 
; the Jud. ’s nom de plume. 

















F He's ven acting leading roles with | 
Bthe or for some years now. And 
he’s a rd actor, too. Last year SN 
was the group’s guest and saw him 





play a bind man with sensitivity and 
real blindness. An actor turned play- 
ilways a good combination. 
makes for better theatre. 
“This Shall Endure,” con- 
efforts of an abbot in Italy 
HN Pto save his historic chapel from the 
Pd of World War II. 
Judee Cross was born in Madoc, 











ial Ont., and graduated as gold medalist 

‘ld in Economics from Queen’s in 1924; 

37 went back for his MA the next year. 

ed He is irried and has a son and 
jaugh 

He # A Canadian has been appointed 

ar Chairn of the five-county Advis- 





vas Bory ¢ mittee on the UN Korean 


nl Reconstruction Agency. He is Davip | 
ine Jo head of Canada’s perman- 
es ent delegation to the UN. | 
in 
tre # And in the Korean theatre of war 
Mayor Jack GEoRGE of Edmonton Remember when you got 
iGY has been awarded the DSO. Major 
ard George, leader of “D” company, 2; 
ay Princess Pats, was wounded in the + ondertul ke 
ave iroat in the engagement in which he oS Se ee 
son the decoration but didn’t even a a 
= eport the fact. He is a veteran of the h World ¢ 
fightin Burma and China in World int e we 


War I]. And Halifax-born Scr. BER- 
‘\ARD HH. OXNER, now of Newark, 
NJ, and serving with the U.S. Army, 

warded a bronze star for valor. 





Sure you do! saving to get some of the things you want 
most. But has time dimmed your memory 


on Hee 8 mee wine een en an oe a is of the lesson you learned so long ago ? 

tall from the Rockefeller Foundation: bike looked in all its glorious, sparkling ’ : 

$30,000 “for research on the physio- newness . . . how the other kids envied you If so, remember — nothing has changed 

gical basis of behavior, under the ... and how, suddenly, you felt that you your needs for money in the future. Nor has 
direction of Professor DONALD O. had wings! any magic substitute been found for thrift. | 
Hips, Chairman of Department. of And do you remember how you got the Today, millions of Canadians are prac- 


Psychology.” money for it? The dimes and quarters you tising their good habit of thrift by keeping 


saved out of your allowance weren’t up their life insurance payments to protect 
enough. So you earned extra change doing their families, while saving for the future. 
chores. Slowly, so slowly, the total grew. They’ve discovered that, to reach their 
Then, one great day, the bike was yours! goals, they must put money aside regularly. 


§ The Board of Governors of McGill 
niversity, Montreal, has three new 


You learned then about the necessity for Are you following their example ? 


@eeee#es e*eeeee eeese eeee#e?# e*eees e*eee?#es ene 28e 82 @ e*ees 
« . 
e Life insurance works for you you pay in premiums is invested for you in ways 
© these other ways: that help provide new homes, schools, highways, A 
e Every dollar you set aside in life insurance (or power plants and other vital projects throughout + 
e save in bank deposits or savings bonds) helps to the nation. . je 
check inflation, thus protecting the value of all Thus today, when you put aside money in life ‘ 
7 S your money. insurance, you are providing security for your 
7 o 
* Life insurance helps improve your living self and your family . . . working to check in 
ndards, too. For a large part of each dollar ation .. . and promoting progress for all. 
© sta is, F large part of h doll flat d t f ll = 
® + 
, ecsceeoeoeeveeveeveeveeeeeeee28020202028027027807807808070808080807080080808 80808 @ 
t 
° . ° 
The Life Insurance Companies in Canada 


and their representatives 
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— full-bodied and full-flavoured — 


are expertly distilled from choice, 


ected grains. 
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every province 
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DOUKHOBORS CAN BE WON oOvp 


CONTINUED FROM PAGI 
they obey or be kicked out. 

The answer is not as simple as that. 
First of all, there is the fact that no 
other country is willing to accept the 
Sons of Freedom. But this attitude 
also ignores certain facts which lie 
at the very foundation of Canada’s 
national life and population policies. 

Canadians of Anglo-Saxon origin 
often assume that all immigrants have 
secured entry to Canada only by vir- 
tue of the great generosity of this 
country in allowing them to partake 
of its inestimable benefits. This atti- 
tude simply ignores the cold and hard 
fact that successive Canadian govern- 
ments, even to this day, have gone out 
to find immigrants for their country 
because the Canadian economy need 
ed them: because the country’s popu- 
lation was not equal to its ambition 
and because there were not enough 
Anglo-Saxons left with a taste for that 
heavy pioneering work which its. in- 
escapable in a northern country of 
vast resources and a tough climate. 

Doukhobors were admitted to 
Canada not only to save them from 
persecution in Russia, but because the 
Government of the day was anxious 
to obtain hardy immigrants of peasant 
stock to settle the Prairies. The Men 
nonites and Hutterites came in for the 
same reason. 


Some Canadians insist that it) was 
a mistake to allow group settlement 
of any kind as it retarded the process 
of assimilation: assimilation of the 


“melting pot” variety being consider- 
ed a good thing in itself 

But I have always believed that 
Canada’s main opportunity to make 
an original contribution to the devel 
opme! nt of Western Civilization lies 
in the very opposite direction—a di- 
rection which has been imposed upon 
Canada by its history but which ap 
pears to me to be working out very 
hopefully. That direction ts a nation 
hood based not on uniformity but on 
diversitv: not on the subjection or 


y 
‘ 


| 
assimilation of all ethnological stocks 


» build 


ing of a new type of nation in which 


by one dominating stock but the 
all elements and groups cooperate 
The fact that French Canadians, 
or Mennonites or Doukhobors” will 
never become Anglo-Saxon Canadians 
appears to some a national disaster 
and a source of weakness. To me it 
appears one of the signs of Canadian 
originality and a sign of s 


SURELY if we continue to insist that 
all people must finally 


the “American wav of life” or the 


accept either 
“Soviet way of life” before we can 
have a civilized and peaceful world, 
then the probability is very high that 
we shall destroy Ourselves instead 
The forcing of 


peoples into moulds is one of the 
' 


communities and 


great evils of our generation. | 
lieve there is a French Canadian way 
yf lite, and a Polish and Finnish way 


f hi 
Doukhobor way of 


of life and even 
lite—each with essential differences 
and each interesting and human be 
cause ditfere each deserving of re 
spect because these differences signify 
a background of common experience 
ind suffering in the service of some 


human ideals and aspirations which 





no civilized society has ¢ right » 
trample or ignore. 
In two important resp. cts 





believe it is a superior ( cent * 
diversity may yet save us from 
deadly effect of uniformit. and +, 


“mass mind” which is the nth 
to Communism. And it ins. es hes 
and more sincere citizens} for th 
person who can discard eas eébian 
of lovalties and ideals. 


Even with so difficult anv stybh 
a society as the Doukhoho 
tolerant and patient Cai 
proach has not done so \ 
all. Thus of the 17,000 ; ple 
mated to belong to the 
faith in) Canada some 





classed as Independents d 
broken away from the close-knit com. 
munities and profess only sp 


adherence to the pacificist 
of their faith. 


Some S000 more, most 


British Columbia, belong to the | 

of Spiritual Communities Chr 
commonly called the Orthodox D 
hobors. While professing strict 
herence to Doukhobor Os 
and faith this group is  becon 
integrated into the economic 
social environment of the 

land. About 2.500 Sons Freedor 


constitute the fanatical m 

through = incendiarism 

they have brought about 

verging on terror in the Ko s 
The scale of the probler 

by these fanatics may 

trom the estimates of pro 

age amounting to $20 


} 


arson alone, directed lar 9 


Orthodox and Independent D 
bors. though some public | 
cluding at least 26 sane 
of railway tracks also sut 
These outbreaks of f 
a small minority contrib 
to the economic and soc 
tion of the Doukhobor 


Today they are in a sad 
























Undoubtedly the fores 
the National Trust and Su EA 
panies im 1938 on account 


standing indebtedness « 
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onsequent loss by the Douk- 
ymunity of their total invest- 
‘unting to some $6 million 
to undermine their morale 
dence in Canadian institu- 
1e Doukhobors, whose con- 

property rights are far 
from those envisaged in 
aws, applied for protection 

Farmers’ Creditors Ar- 
Act but were denied it be- 
r communities were incor- 
s a Company Limited and 
not deemed to be farmers 
terms of the Act. 


RNMENT Of British Colum- 
took over the lands and 
if the Doukhabors. under 
ikhobor Land Acquisition 
this did not solve the prob- 
properties have continued 
ate, the irrigation systems 
sing and the orchards are 
vhile the Doukhobors con- 
ve as lessees oF squatters 
irgely in industry and local 
ymomic and social 


ipled with renewed talk of 


disinte- 


for war led to more in- 
irsts of fanaticism, accom- 
incendiarism and nudism 
id 1950, but unlike earlier 
es these were not difficult 


tne CuIprits 


iuse most Of 
eelv confessed their guilt 
t problem there 
ling 


some 2,500 Sons 


In some Sa 


’ r ir y wrethy ¢ 
sposing JUSTIV Ol 





t w held hv th 
Snow Neild OV The 


British Columbia 





e yf Friends responded 
custom eneroa a 
ep esé if Ve 1 de SOT 
Gulle sho with a voung 





med Hugh 


‘en the Consultive Com 


n. He was not a Douk 
Russian D.P. from Ger 
name of Stepan Savelich 


\ man of striking coun 
1a dark. bus seard and 
Ss. within ew weeks 








r spi tl ead He has 
neness to cooperat 4 

ch and Consultat Com 
1 Nas made gestures of 


On toward the Orthodox 
rs. Furthermore he Is 
ut a Reform movement 

Sons of Freedom, most 
ire now calling themselves 


med Doukhobors. The re- 


formation seems to consist principal- 
ly in abandoning all forms of anti- 
social violence and living up to Douk- 
hobor principles. ; 

For some time the Sons of Free- 
dom, havin 


ost their communal 


lands, have wished to be resettled 


preferably outside Canada. However 


so far no coun 


y 








willingness to receive them 


other sections of the Kootenay com- 





munityV seem to feel that if this fana- 
tical group were to leave the 


power distribution 


Separate 575 volt and 110 volt cir 


layout for the entire plant — a 575 volt line for machine 
operation with dry-type transformers directly at the load 
centres to get LLO volts for smaller machinery and lighting. 


Westinghouse Dry-T ype gives vou: 


klimination of fire proof transformer vaults 
Steadier voltage because of shorter secondary runs 


Smaller and lighter transformers 


, 
Savings through elimination 


Reduced maintenance-no oils fotnspect, tilteror change 


These and other advantages can stand further discussion 


How to produce better. faster and cheaper is what vou're 
after to-day. Precision machinery. 
heating. rapid materials handlir zg. 


improved lighting, better 


uits are out of date. The 
new Dry-Type Transformer system features only one wiring 


oflengthy low-voltage lines. 


problem would resolve itself 
Therefore the most urgent practical 

question before the committees is to 

find another suitable area in British 


Columbia for the relocation of the 








Sons of Freedom 
The question has been isked 
whether resettlement in group would 


not merely transfer tne problem eise- 
where and perpetuate it. 

hi I ¢ nl ro j 

This. I think largely depends on the 


Pe 
I 


manner in whicn resettiement 1s con- 


If these peo- 


ill depend on efficient 


save space 
] 
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The local Westinghouse Office will be glad to talk over your 


industrial power supply system. 
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ple are merely moved into an isolated 
irea and again abandoned to their 
own devices and treated only as a 
law-enforcement problem the situa- 
tion will be no nearer to ultimate 
solution. 

If on the other hand it is conceded 
zanized group _ settlement, 
properly planned and executed, is one 


of the most ur 


nat OF 





tasks facing Cana- 
iture development then great 
value mav be derived from their 
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Horizons of the Toronto Financial Community have widened. 


Up with the big boys now, Bay Street more than holds its own 


NANADA'S industrial revolution of the past 
generation and the social revolution that 
A has accompanied it have pushed Toronto's 
financial community out of brash adolescence into 
serious manhood. A top hat. loud manners and 
million dollars no longer represent power on 
Bay Street: neither does a checked suit, a slick 
line of talk and a= fistful of gaudv stock cer- 
tificates 
More Canadians have more money today than 
ever before. Bankers. brokers. bond dealers and 
promoters are busy putting those dollars to con- 
structive work. Though government paternalism 
has grown tremendously in the last decade, capital- 
istic enterprise continues to shape Canada’s growth, 
incidentally creating the new wealth that is needed 
to support socialist plans and planners. The only 
conscious surrender in Bay Street to socialist think- 
ing is in the field of management, where collec- 
tivism is rapidly ousting individualism, and the 
corporation replacing the private company 


THIS EXTENDS from financial houses to banks and 
to promotional groups. A. E. Ames and J. H. 
Gundy are gone; their dominant personalities have 
been replaced by teams of experts in the bond 
houses bearing the famous old names. Career 
men in the banks now occupy the panelled execu- 
tive offices, accustomed by training to. serving 
rather than bossing shareholders. Ventures Ltd.. 
Noranda’s huge organization, and Argus Corpora- 
tion have become bigger than Thaver Lindslev. 
J. Y. Murdoch or E. P. Taylor, though these men 
still loom as the central peaks in the mountains 
thev have pushed up in mining and industry 

Let it not be thought that modern Bay Street, 
less venturesome now with investors’ money, lacks 
vision or daring or imagination Toronto’s finan- 
clal community today probably thinks more widely 


and deeply than ever before. Its vision has wid- 
ened and the size of the sums it handles requires 
greater skill, greater caution and a greater accept- 
ance of responsibility It thinks of international 


trends and policies, of Canada’s place in the world, 
of Toronto’s relationship to Canada, partly because 
its executives are better educated than the old- 
fashioned self-made men, partly because it has to, 
to survive. Our nation, as one of the last and 
biggest areas of untapped opportunity, has attract- 
ed the attention of financiers the world over. Bay 
Street is up against big-time competition. It is not 
just a little proud of its ability to meet it 

The widening of Bay Street’s horizon is the 
most significant thing that has happened in recent 
years in the Toronto financial community. Mont- 
real used to nod smugly to itself when it heard 


Toronto called “hog town.” It liked to remind 
people that Montreal had a long tradition, dating 
back to the early French traders and explorers, of 


Federal Photos 


“NERVE CENTRE: Floor of Toronto Stock Exchange. 


Eo a 
BAY STREET AND YOUR MONE 


by Fraser Robertson 


Financial Editor, The Telegram, Toronto 


guiding Canadian development, while To: 
an overgrown provincial centre, d 
Montreal pretended 

see Toronto’s two big department stores s 
across the country along modern highwa 
tailing while Montreal stuck to the tradin 
Similarly, 

monetary 
clers are statesmen while Toronto only has 
ters who are opportunists. 


York than 


upon its environs. 





still maintains that 





Toronto and 
the conclusion therefrom to be obvious 
Bay Street used to get annoved at wh 


and nearer 


sidered Montreal snobbishness 
With Ottawa what it has bec 
more than 
treks to Washin 
finds Toronto already camped on all the 
Important, In 
ion, is the proximity of the Canadian we 


any more. 
Bay Street, 


doorsteps. 
is the new 


Montreal 
Toronto is fixing to handle the oil, t 


Opportunity . 


the forest products and the financing of 
tries confidently expected to grow. 

the Canadian 
Exchange Control 
Canadians were again at liberty to look o 
investment Opportunities 
last world war, many of them regarded N 
as the proper place to buy stocks, conside! 
ment in Canadian industry 
opportunity 


to be somewh 
and dealing in Canadia 
stocks to be plain gambling. 
investment 
Canadians 
vestment opportunities are to be found 
American 





York agrees with them. 
investment men claim, if they 
ing profitable jobs for it to do 


high-pressure 
quick” propositions. 


specializing 
Despite lurid arti 
United States press and the occasional! 
journal, dishonest stock promotion is no 
community 
tario Securities Commission, under 
Chairman 
crooked operations in the last few ye 
peditiously that the con-men with suff 
to make them dangerous 
able to Keep on moving 
ommission also has tightenes 





have not founc 


Securities 
lations On new stock issues. 
Commission 
this clean-up chiefly because Bay  strec 
Members of 
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head 
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ation, for example, are not 
fected by shady promotions 
stocks. They could—and 
em do—stand aside in lofty 
iin. But changes in the bond 
1 ive made members of the 
us to cultivate the small 
th in Canada and the US. 
innot be done successfully 
s financial reputation fre- 
contaminated. So the IDA, 
to keeping its own mem- 
Ne gives moral support to 
Chairt Lennox. Similarly, the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, ranking 
to New York, cannot 
irbor crooks, or have them 
tou Ss prospective customers. 
Whet ts members are funda- 
onest, or merely can better 
rd . to be honest, it too is a 
ience in the clean-up. 
Most of the “Stop, thief” directed 
t Toronto’s financial community con- 
ations of promoters. They 
e the chief distributors of original 
es mining and oil companies, 
the ventures that so sel- 
) pay off, but without which there 
{ be no mining industry at all 








» Canada or the U.S. Even when 
such ventures are conducted with the 
jost meticulous honesty, the chances 


timate success are slim. There 
been dozens of mining claims 
ed, at first examination, to 
be as good or better than Dome, Lake 


EE TS SS SY 
An article on the Montreal fin- 
ancial community will appear in 
an early issue. 





Shore or International looked when 
rst discovered. There are millions 
of acres of potential oil lands in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Yet Imperial Oil 
spent $30,000,000 and drilled more 
2) unsuccessful holes before 


Leduc No. 1 proved, in 
947, that investment in oil lands 
could pay off handsomely. 


IN THE LAST three years, a socio- 
ical experiment conducted by Mr. 
ind the Ontario Securities 

ommission has shown that Broker- 
siven the chance and firm 
are just as honest as any 

group of businessmen. They 
ave an Association, operating under 
of Ontario, which is rapidly 

ill but the toughest reaction- 
self-discipline is easy. It is 

480 teaching members that old ways 

' promotion are not, in modern 

limes, the best, and that whether they 

approve not, promoters must take 

Into consideration today’s lively pub- 

interest in protecting widows, 

id rich men’s heirs. 








In common with the investment 
tealers, the brokers and the bankers 
on Bay Street, the promoters have 
tended their field of operations so 
‘hat now they are active in every part 


ot Canada. They only need walk 
aCTOSs ¢ corridor, or along the 
‘eet, to go into conference with the 


iead ottice executives of multi-mil- 
on dollar undertakings in British 
Columbia, the prairies, Ontario, or 
‘astern Canada. Western oilmen, who 
lor several years got most of their 
Support from American capital, have 





raised millions in Toronto in the past 
year for exploration and development. 
Mines in the Yukon, in the North- 
west Territories and in the prairie 
provinces look to Toronto for direc- 
tion and money. A large part of Que- 
bec’s mineral development has also 
been initiated on Bay Street. 

Some Toronto promoters wonder 
whether collectivism has not gone too 
far along Bay Street, whether money 
is not too concentrated. More and 
more of the prospecting, examination 
and development of mining proper- 
ties is being done by big, established 
organizations such as Noranda, Con- 
west, Ventures, Dome, etc. These 
companies with their vast experience, 
their experts in engineering and fi- 
nancing, can afford to take many of 
the initial risks themselves, thus giving 
the public, when it is time for an 
offering of shares, a better chance 
of ultimate success. 


Wuat the envious promoters over- 
look is that these big organizations 
operating from their Toronto offices 
are yet another proof that Bay Street 
has passed out of adolescence, that 
Canada’s pioneering period is chang- 
ing into an era of development. 
Science has been called in to help 
find worthwhile mineral deposits, 
trained business and industrial execu- 
tives assist the engineers to develop 
them in accordance with sound eco- 
nomic principles. Some of the glam- 
our and many of the breath-taking 
risks indeed have been lost; making 
money on Bay Street is almost as 
prosaic now as running a_ grocery 
store. 

Like the man who operates a suc- 
cessful grocery store, the successful 
Bay streeter must now be prepared 
to serve all kinds of customers. That 
is the only way he can stay in busi- 
ness. If his interest is making big 
coups, in getting a first million dol- 
lars and using that as an “in” to make 
more millions in chunks, he will 
more and more find himself alone. 
Bay Street’s millionaires—and _ there 
are plenty of them, some as new as 
the New Year—are for the most part 
serious-minded men who work harder 
than any of their clerks. 

The men who arrange financial 
deals are being watched and question- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 


—Ballard 


OSC’S Lennox: Crack-down on “con-men” 
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Just what do you | 
people do ?. . 


Recently one of the members of our firm was rather surprised 
when a business acquaintance said to him: “I know you are in 
the financial business but. tell me, just what do you people do?” 
That set us to thinking that perhaps many of our friends and 
even our good clients might like to ask a similar question. 


Well. . 


sentence. There are many sides to our business. Forexample... 


it is something that can’t be answered in a single 


We are underwriters ... 
This means that we purchase new issues of securities from 
Governments or well-managed business corporations, pro- 
viding them immediately with the funds they require. In our 
underwritings, we are often called upon to act in an advisory 
capacity and to assist in the creation of the securities we 
ultimately buy. 


We are distributors... 


This means that, having due regard to the individual needs 
of our clients, we place with them the securities we have 
underwritten. 


We are traders... 
We buy and sell the securities . .. mainly bonds and de- 
bentures .. . of issues already outstanding. This assists in 


maintaining ready markets for outstanding issues. 


We are brokers... 
A. E. Ames & Co. are members of the Toronto and Montreal 
Stock Exchanges. As brokers, we execute buying and selling 
orders for listed stocks on a brokerage basis. 


We are consultants ... 
Many of our clients lean on us for investment advice. For 
them we provide regular investment checks, valuations and 


ady isory service. 


Our head office is in Toronto, where Mr. Ames started this 
business in 1889. There are now 16 Ames offices in Canada, the 
United States and London, England. staffed by several 
hundred people. 

All this adds up to a pretty comprehensive investment service 
...aservice which is available to you. We are experienced in 
our business and believe you will find us the type of people 
you like to do business with. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


| 
| 
| Limited 


Investment Dealers—Established 1889 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY LONDON OTTAWA 
HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND ST. CATHARINES Quesec 
NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 











NEW CONTINENTAL OIL 


Information on Request 


Ficardé.Fleming 


Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 
100 Adelaide St. W., Toronto | __“al8ary Stock Exchange 
| Canadian Commodity Exchange Inc. 
Phone: Plaza 3751 
| 


BRANCH OFFICE 


Direct Wires to 
Montreal, Peterborough, Port Hope, 
Arnprior, Victoriaville, 
Quebec City, Granby, Drummondville, 


332!/, George St., Peterborough, Ont. and Chicoutimi 
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“Nickel is aon 


and silver are metals 


etal. the same as copper 
It isa very Uuse- 


ful metal because it has a silverv-white 





color, it does not rust or corrode easily 









and it is strong and tough.” 










“When we want to make other 

metals whiter or stronger or more 
resistant to rust or corrosion, we 
add nickel to them and then we can 


make things. like 


stainless steel.” 


white gold) or 


TAGE mate 


The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited 


1S used. 

















CANADIAN 
7 








“The reason our new 
works so well is that nickel and electri- 
city work so well together. “Telephones 
and radios work better because nickel 
Nickel 1s a good metal and 


Canada produces 90 per cent of it.” 





television set 




















**The Romance of Nickel’’ 
a 60 page book fully illustrated, 
will be sent free on request to anyone 


ested. 


25 King Street West, Toron!0 
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THE ‘ ARKET: BELL TELEPHONE 
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about 1. 
In the past 21 years, population of 


compa ny 
risen almost 130 per cent. Applica- 
tions for new service remain fairly 


tent, of 
which labor costs are contributing to 
total operating expenses. It is here, 
new technical devices, as well 
e increasing use of the tele- 
tor long-distance calls, that 


centrated 


Typical 


ge Armstrong 


“public utility” The Bell 
hone Company of Canada 
he investor the stability and 
curity typical of such an in- 
a utility, however, it also is 
y the problem of govern- 
ated rates in the face of 

mounting operating costs. 
stry can be considered al- 
ression-proof. The largest 
n of telephones in use is in 
ential classification—mainly 
ipper and middle income 
(herefore business fluctua- 
little noticeable effect. The 
character of the telephone 
means that commercial and 


industria! use falls only when a busi- 


‘rsal becomes extremely se- 


Bell Telephone of Canada serves 
the greater part of the industrialized 


Ontario and Quebec, having 
8 million telephones in use. 


Provinces has grown about 


cent, while the number of 
telephones in service has 


at between 75,000 and 80.- 


000, with about an equal number of 
ipplications for uograding of service. 


ten-year period since 1941 


the number of telephones in use has 
almost < 
calls hav 
has been made in the development 
of new techniques and devices to im- 
ficiency and, to a certain ex- 


doubled, while long-distance 


e more than tripled. Progress 


fset_ the rising proportion 


»wth will probably be con- 
since, with a telephone for 
persons, future requirements 
iclephones will probably cor- 
nore closely to population 
lan in the past. 

of the new developments 
two-way mobile radio-tele- 
rvice to vehicles or boats, 
iter networks, the “micro- 
lio relay system and coaxial 


technological developments 
mising possibilities for cost 
nd additional revenue over 
r term. In the meantime 
elopment costs money, as 
nsion of the ordinary tele- 
rvice. The expansion and 
ent program in_ progress 
6 has increased plant invest- 
telephone. from $236 to 
iring this five-year period 
itely $350 million has been 
new construction, and it is 
i that some $85 million 
yent in 1952. Total amount 
sted in plant and equipment 
ARMSTRONG is Director 


lian Business Service. 


is approximately $600 million. 

The money for these expenditures 
has come from investors, since divi- 
dend requirements have taken all of 
net earnings for some years and, in 
the past two years, have actually cut 
into surplus. Up to the present time 
funded debt has been increased from 
$77.2 million at the end of 1945 to 
$196 million, while outstanding com- 
mon stock (adjusted to the four-for- 
one split which took place in 1948) 
has been increased from 3,460,824 
shares to 7,856,618 shares. Share- 
holders are now being asked to ap- 
prove creation and issue at the dis- 
cretion of the directors, of additional 
series of bonds or debentures to a 
maximum amount of $50 million. 

This new capital represents invest- 
ment in productive plant on which 
the company, as a regulated utility, 
is entitled to a fair return. Per share 
earnings, however, as a result of the 
dilution of the equity, will fail to re- 
flect wider profit margins which may 
be achieved by increased business and 
higher rates. 

Mounting costs of operation have 
been responsible for the narrowing 
of profit margins; the rising wage 
curve is the most significant factor in 
this problem. Not only has there been 
a rise in wages but there has also been 
a sharp increase in the number of em- 
ployees. In 1941 there was one per- 
son on the payroll for every 75 tele- 
phones in use; by 1948 there was one 
employee for each 55 telephones. In 
1941 wages took 37 per cent of oper- 
ating revenues; by 1950 they took 54 
per cent. Over the longer term this 
trend should be counteracted some- 
what by mechanization and rate in- 
creases 


IN Jury, 1950, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, pending a deci- 
sion on Bell Telephone’s application 
for higher tariffs, authorized tempor- 
ary rate increases which were de- 
signed to increase revenue by about 
16 per cent. This was followed on 
November 15 by a judgment ap- 
proving the revised tariffs asked by 
the company. The new rates became 
effective January, 1951. Rising costs 
of operation and tax increases since 
then made it necessary for Bell in 
September, 1951, to apply for a fur- 
ther increase which would raise oper- 
ating revenue by 10 per cent. In its 
application Bell estimated that 1951 
earnings without the increase would 
be about $2.03 per share and if the 
increase were put into effect on Oc- 
tober Ist, they would be about $2.24. 
With no rate increase, earnings in 
1952 would drop to $1.70—well be- 
low the $2.00 annual dividend. In 
November the Board granted a 5 per 
cent interim increase. Following this, 
Beli Telephone gave notice that it was 
applying for a further rate increase 
in view of the 2 per cent rise in 
federal income tax for 1952. Hearings 
opened early in January 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Canadian 
Investment 


Fund 


Shares of this fund provide a complete 
investment portfolio in one convenient, 


readily marketable security. Total assets 





now exceed $45,000,000 


, 


For mformational 
bulletin send this 


¢ M pe n today 


Ross, Knowles & Co. 


(formerly Milner, Ross & Co.) 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


330 BAY STREET WA. 1701 TORONTO 


Hamilton Brantford Windsor Sudbury Brampton 


MNS ST BU 
—MYOANT 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 





BankK oF MonrTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


ADdI03 





Government and Corporation 
Securities 


WALWYN, FISHER & Co.. 


Member of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canado 


44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 1, CANADA 
TELEPHONE: EMpire 4-113) 














EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 
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“For 15 years 
I've kept my nose 
to the grindstone!” 


“I've been building my own business 

. working hard . . . plowing profits back 
in... literally keeping my nose to the 
grindstone night and day. But it’s paid off. 


“My business is well established now and this 
year, for the first time, I was able to 
take out a fair amount of profit. 


| decided to put this proht to work for me 
in some other line of business by 
investing in bonds or stecks of some good 
companies. I didn’t know too much about 
these things, so I asked a friend what he 
thought was a “buv’’. He suggested that 

| talk it over with his investment dealer, 
McLeod, Young. Weir & Company. 

| did, and on their advice I bought some 
securities that are turning out to be 
mighty fine investments.” 


If vou have money to invest, come in 

and see us about it... or write or 
telephone for advice. We have been in the 
investment business for thirty years and can 
offer you a complete investment service. 


LIMITED 


276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 


Offices: Toronto, Hamiltcn, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal, New York 


50 King Street West 


McLeop, YouNG, WEIR & COMPANY 













WATT ¢« WATT 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Members 


The Toronto Stock Exchange — Montreal Stock Exchange 
Investment Dealers Association of Canada 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


STOCK & BOND BROKERS 


6 Jordan St., Toronto - - - - : EMpire 3-7151 
Branch Offices: Fort William - Port Arthur - London, Ont. 


Private Wires to Montreal, New York, Winnipeg, Buffalo, Etc. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 

Bell Telephone has paid dividends 
without interruption each year since 
1881. The current rate of $2.00 per 
share was paid fgom 1891 to 1931 
(adjusting for the four-for-one stock 
split in 1948), The depressed condi- 
tions of the 1930’s led to a reduction 
to $1.50 basis in 1932. Tke $2.00 
rate was resumed in 1937. It seems 
probable that the Board of Transport 
Commissioners will permit rates suffi- 
cient to provide for the continuance 
of the $2.00 annual dividend. 

The stock at 38 yields 5.2 per cent. 
From an increase standpoint it is in 
much the same category as such fixed- 
income securities as bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. The dividend coverage 
is not as wide as is the interest 
coverage on most industrial bonds 
which are selling to yield 434 to 5% 
per cent. On the other hand the in- 
vestor does secure the 10 per cent 
dividend tax credit. Fixed income 
securities do not provide a hedge in 
a period of inflation. However if— 
as seems to be the case—we are in a 
temporary levelling-off phase or if we 
go into a moderate recession, such 
securities would become more attrac- 
tive. We doubt if any particular capi- 
tal appreciation can be expected. The 
company is among the soundest in 
Canada, and the stock is attractive 
to the investor looking for stability 
of income. 


BAY STREET 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 
ed as they never were before. If they 
deal in “top-drawer” investments, the 
chances are they will be doing busi- 
ness with investment trusts, insurance 
and trust companies and other big or- 
ganizations with funds to invest and a 
thorough-going suspicion of anything 
less than excellent. Bonds of dying 
companies, watered stock and moose 
pasture are not being bought, or offer- 
ed to lesser customers either with any 
frequency. The bond salesman today 
talks of investment portfolios and _ is 
no more likely to tell a customer how 
to make a million in a hurry than a 
life insurance salesman is likely to 
recommend a bet on the horse races. 
Bond salesmen now have to go to 
school, while mining stock salesmen 
lose their licenses if all they know 
is a midway pitchman’s technique. 

With only minor lapses, the Toron- 
to Stock Exchange has been booming 
for two years now, handling millions 
of shares each day. Yet the board- 
rooms of member houses are not 
crowded as they were back before 
1930. In fact, some stockbrokers of 
importance do not have any accom- 
modation at all for the public. Their 
clients, instead of acting on hunches 
as the ticker tape glides by, work on 
charts, study reports and ask sensible 
questions before placing buy or sell 
orders. 

A lot of Toronto brokers—not all 
of them, of course, for the millenium 
sull has not arrived—even grumble 
about stupid clients who impatiently 
refuse information. It’s not that the 
broker is afraid of losing money— 
margin trading is comparatively in- 
significant a factor now. It is that the 
broker, like the grocer, knows the 
value of having satisfied customers. 








C. PERCY ROBERTS 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg., Toront 
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Busi ESS. COMMENT 


TSE'S CENTURY OF GROWTH 


by P. M. Richards 


YTO% EXCHANGES now exist 


, in ( nada at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnij Calgary and Vancouver, 
and bo. ning Edmonton is now about 
to set one there, to assist, as the 
found! members’ announcement 
says, in providing capital for further 


developient of Alberta’s oil, mineral, 
timber ad other natural resources. 
All Cacada’s stock exchanges have 
rendere.. similar service, not least of 
them Toronto’s, and it is the Toronto 
exchanee that is the subject of this 
brief history. 

A hundred years ago the world did 
not this much of Canada as a field 
for investment. A London journal 
then described Canada as “a country 
frost-bound for seven months of the 
year, and embracing as forbidding a 
land as any found on the face of the 
clobe.” Nevertheless it was in 1852 
that a group of Toronto dealers in 
securities formed an Association of 
Brokers to function as a Toronto 
Stock Fxchange and began to meet 
for half an hour daily at each other’s 
offices in rotation. 

Gradually British and United States 
interests started to take notice of 
Canadian enterprises and by 1861 
the Exchange was sending an author- 
ized list of stocks each week to Cana- 
dian and U.S. papers. The list com- 
prised 36 issues, almost all stocks of 
the Canadian chartered banks, insur- 
ance companies and trading com- 
panies, the latter including the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The Exchange 
served the economic growth of the 
country and grew in size and influ- 
ence until in 1878 an Act of Parlia- 
ment inted it “the right of con- 
stitution of a body politic and cor- 


rate 
porate 


THE (VELOPMENT of Canadian 
transpoitation and = industry now 
hegan outrun the ability of North 
Americ:n speculators to finance it. 
Fortunately the opening of the trans- 
ivantic cables in 1866 broadened the 
market tor Canadian securities. Cana- 
dian ies were listed in London, 
Paris ond other overseas financial 
centres and the Toronto Stock Ex- 


chang was linked with world 
marke 

Wor! events influenced prices on 
he Toronto Stock Exchange, even 
when | ere was not a single issue on 
the T. onto board that had a direct 
conne ion with foreign companies. 
Suct ents as the Franco-Prussian 
War © 1870, the U.S. stock market 


creak ind business depression of 


1893 e 1895 war scare brought 
about oy the Venezuelan boundary 
disput and the British military re- 
Verses the beginning of the Boer 
War, caused declines on the To- 


‘onto \change.that the latter was ill- 
“quip; -d financially to handle. Many 
limes the exchange’ s earlier years 
I'S sui.ival was in danger. But sur- 


Vive did and grew gradually in 
streng 
The Toronto Stock Exchange was 


conducted in conservative fashion, its 
membership was limited and it did 
not deal broadly in mining stocks. A 
group of brokers decided to form 
another organization, to widen the 
mining security field. 

Strange as it seems now, this new 
mining exchange did not arise out of 
Ontario mining activity but out of the 
Rossland, British Columbia, mining 
boom in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. There, prospectors 
and mining men from many countries, 
successful in locating promising prop- 
erties, found they were handicapped 
in raising money to develop their finds 
(one of which became the great Sul- 
livan Mine) by lack of facilities for 
financing. 


ALLIED WITH THIS was the need for 
1 stabilized medium for the purchase 
and sale of mining shares by the pub- 
lic. Though mining brokerage houses 
in Toronto were doing a considerable 
western business, there was no stand- 
ardized basis for trading and for 
determining share prices from day to 
day. These lacks brought about the 
formation of the Standard Stock and 
Mining Exchange in 1898, and this 
body played an outstanding part in 
the development of mining in Can- 
ada until its ame ilgamation with the 
Toronto Stock Exchange in 1934, 
three years before the opening of the 
present exchange building. 

However, during that long interval 
the Standard Stock and Mining Ex- 
change passed through many vicis- 
situdes. In 1901 the BC mining boom 
slumped because of difficulties expe- 
rienced in raising the large capital re- 
quired for development, ‘and business 
on the Standard exchange slumped 
with it. 

But the development of the Cobalt 
silver deposits in 1908 restored its 
prosperity. Of 36 issues listed then, 
24 paid dividends amounting to more 
than six million dollars in one year. 
And while the Cobalt camp was still 
in its ascendancy, Porcupine was 
discovered, bringing in the later- 
renowned Hollinger, Dome and Me- 
Intyre Mines, and later Kirkland Lake 
with its Lake Shore, Teck-Hughes. 
Wright - Hargreaves and Sylvanite 
Mines. 

By 1909, transactions in listed 
stocks amounted to 37 million shares 
valued at 18 millions of dollars, while 
clearing house figures aggregated 29 
millions. And in the years follow- 
ing World War I, Canadian mining 
gained new strength and diversifica- 
tion with the discovery of the copper- 
gold field of Quebec, the lead, copper 
and zine field in the Sudbury Basin 
and the base metal field in Manitoba. 
In 1924 came the discovery of the 
Turner Valley gas and oil fields. 


THE TWO EXCHANGES, the Toronto 
Stock Exchange and the Standard 
Stock and Mining Exchange, had 
successfully come through the panics 
of 1901 and 1907 and the upsets 
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ONE-MILLIONTH OF ONE PERCENT 


It has been said that an individual never really knows more 
than one-millionth of one percent about anything. While this may 
be a somewhat exaggerated statement, nevertheless, it is true that 
many people invest their hard-earned dollars in concerns about 
which they have only a minimum of knowledge. 

The SUCCESSFUL INVESTORS are those that realize their 
limitations and secure the assistance and advice of a trained and 
thoroughly experienced investment advisor. 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES ARE EVER PRESENT if 
you KNOW WHERE to look for them, and are PREPARED to take 
advantage of them 

Our organization recommends a definite “plan” of investment 
to suit the individual and our efforts are directed solely towards 
the success of these “plans”. Would you like a candid and expert 
opinion on all your security holdings, and complete consultation 
privileges in regard to your present portfolio and the investment 
of new funds? Write to us for particulars of our Personal Invest 
ment Service which sells for $95 yearly to the investor of average 
means. 


BABSON’S CANADIAN REPORTS LTD. 


511 Harbour Commission Bldg. Toronto 1 





Government, Municipal and Cor poration Securities 


N. L.MacNAMES & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Members of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Telephone EMpire 4-3343 


19 Melinda Street Toronto 1, Ontario 


enjoyed by 
everyone 

A— but 

\ APPRECIATED 
\ FF by those 
ee 


the gentle bouquet of Dewar’s 





friend... 
carries in it the subtle hint of the heather. 
Small wonder that connoisseurs the world 
over acclaim Dewar’s . . . the Medal 
Scotch of the World. 

Before you say Scotch... 





Say DEWAR’S 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


“DEWAR'S 
SPECIAL 
WPM Mee CA MGA 


27 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 
R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office — 68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


———— caused by the outbreak of war in 
1914. When this occurred, opera- 
tions were suspended for a time, as 
on security markets elsewhere, but 
regular sessions were soon resumed. 









The decade succeeding World War 
I saw the greatest period of growth 
in the history of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange with the impetus the war 
had given to Canadian manufactur- 
ing, Canadian securities obtained 
world recognition, causing a vast ex- 
pansion in the activities of the market, 









A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 












Repeating the experience of successful 
garment storage operators all across Canada... 


NOVA SCOTIA FURRIER REPORTS 


“COMPLETE SATISFACTION” Storing 
Thousands of Fur Coats in FRIGIDAIRE- 


EQUIPPED VAULTS 


TORAGE Seoléag Furs FUR ROPAiZ< 



















Mr. J. R. Bourgeois and 
Mr. J. K. MacKenzie o{ 
Scotia Furs, Truro, N.S... 
both attest to the advan- 
tages they have found in 
Frigidaire refrigera- 
tion: “He selected 
Frigidaire after careful 
investigation, and com- 


Pe cael 


plete satisfaction has 
heen the result.” Good- 
speed-Millard Appli- 
ances Ltd.. Truro, N.S., 
made this installation. 






f 
$ 
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Experienced cold storage men know that successful 
operation depends to a very great extent on making 
sure their storage facilities are correctly designed and 
properly equipped for their exact needs. Calling in 
Investigate now so your plant will 


be ready for early spring business 


Listed below is a Frigidaire representative near you who can 


Frigidaire makes sure that the refrigeration system is 
right. [t mean- your cooling requirements are planned 
by the most experienced engineering and designing 
staff in the refrigeration indusiry. It means the equip- 
itself 
Frigidaire engineers can specify from the largest range 


give you full information about your refrigeration require- 


ment is exactly right for your needs because — ments 


and tell you just what you can expect from new 
Frigidaire equipment. Consult them now or write direct 


of « ompressors, coils. controls, ete.. to Frigidaire, Leaside. Ontario. 


in the industry. 
Products of Canada Limited 


wy i aoe p DAIR Leaside, Ontario 


FRIGIDAIRE IS MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 
CALL OR WRITE YOUR NEAREST FRIGIDAIRE HEADQUARTERS LISTED HERE 





ST. JOHN'S, Nfid Baine, Johnston & Co., Ltd SHERBROOKE, Que Pau! Leprohon SARNIA, Ont Bayly’s Refrigeration 
HALIFAX, NS RS son Eastern Ltd H. C. Wilson & Sons SAULT STE. MARIE, Ont. Hannah Electric 

NEW GLASGOW, N.S J. O. Macleod THREE RIVERS, Que Alphonse Rousseau ST. CATHARINES, Ont A. A. Widdicombe & Son 
SYDNEY, NS C. P. Moore Limited BRANTFORD, Ont Maich Refrigeration SUDBURY, Ont Wm. Hamilton Electric Ltd. 


TRURO, NS Goodspeed-Millard CHATHAM, Ont Erie McDonell Sales & Service TIMMINS, Ont Earl Hurst 

Appliances Limited COBOURG, Ont Lyle Motor Sales TORONTO, Ont. Circle Refrigeration Ltd. 
WOLFVILLE, NS G. D. Denton, Box 160 HAMILTON, Ont Refrigeration Sales & Service WINDSOR, Ont T. W. Savill 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.J. R. T. Holman Limited HUNTSVILLE, Ont Olan Bros FORT WILLIAM, Ont 
SUMMERSIDE, PE 1 R. T. Holman Limited KINGSTON, Ont W. W. Hawley Limited WINNIPEG, MAN (The J. H. Ashdown 
FREDERICTON, N.B Oswald E. Merrithew KIRKLAND LAKE, Ont A. M. Siegrist REGINA, SASK. Hardware Co., Limited 
MONCTON, NB Lounsbury Company Ltd KITCHENER, Ont. Halwig Motors Limited SASKATOON, SASK \ 
SAINT JOHN, NB Refrigeration Service Ltd LONDON, Ont Stone-Stewart Limited CALGARY, Alta. / 
MONTREAL, Que Triangle Refrigeration Co NORTH BAY, Ont Consolidated Electric Shop EDMONTON, Alta. » Bruce Robinson Electric Ltd. 
NORANDA, Que Eder Refrigeration OSHAWA, Ont Hugh Morrison Home App! LETHBRIDGE, Alta \ 
QUEBEC, Que Vandry Inc. OTTAWA, Ont. Federal Appliances Ltd. VANCOUVER, B.C. McLennan, McFeely & Prior 


and the numbers of listings ani mem, 
berships increased accordingl, 

In 1929, conceptions of th: Prope; 
status of the exchange caticed the 
prohibition of membership by limite 
or incorporated partnerships. 
felt that the limited liability of co. 
porations as contrasted with the yp 
limited liability of individuc!s ang 
partnerships in the event 0° inso). 
vency would prove a hindrance 4 
free market d@alings. Shortl\ there 


It way 


after, a stock exchange audi: unde; 
the supervision of the Ontario Secur 


ties Commission was evolvec. The 
fact that during the ensuing \ ears 
depression there was not a sin 
of member involvency attests to the 
strictness and impartiality of the audi 

Throughout the depression the Ey. 
change continued with scarcel\ a los 
in membership, maintaining i's dail 
trading sessions even when the Lon 
don Stock Exchange closed tem 
porarily on the abandonment of the 
gold standard by Britain in 1931. The 
Standard exchange kept open like 
wise, and though the London closing 
put both the Toronto exchanges under 
great pressure from outside sources 
the decision was sound, since it gave 
to Canada a liquidity of assets that 
proved to be of real value. However 
both bodies had to peg prices of ce 
tain stocks for a time to preserve 
orderly marketing. Similarly, — the 
two exchanges met the banking pani 
of the United States in 1933 with u 
closed doors and for a period of tw 
weeks or more provided the U.S. a 
well as Canada with evidences of the 
trading values of securities at a time 
when all U.S. exchanges had suspend 
ed trading. 


In 1934 came the merger of the I. 
ronto Stock Exchange and the Stan¢ 
ard Stock and Mining Exchange 
under the name of the former. The 
union gave the new exchange II! 
members and brought a financia 
leadership to Toronto that the dua 
bodies had not been able to achieve 
The new organization permitted dea 
ings in every phase of the country: 
industrial and mining life and 
once took a new position as one \ 
the world’s major stock exchanges 
In 1937 it moved into a fine nev 
building equipped with all moder 
facilities for trading. Since then, the 
rise in the Exchange’s volume 0 
business has reflected the general ex 
pansion of Canada’s economy 


Church and Culture 


CONTINUED FROM AGE } 
fred Gandier”, Ryerson, $3). 
Meanwhile, the Americans ore be 


ginning to worry about the const: 
quences of the divorce of the own 
culture from religion. Senator  harles 
W. Tobey in “The Return to oral: 
ity” (Doubleday, $2.35) lamen‘s that 
“something very serious” has h :ppet 
ed to the moral fibre of the presen 


generation, and recounts the \efal: 
ver discoveries as proof. And Ralph 
Barton Perry in “The Citize: De 


cides” (Copp Clark, $4) lamen's “the 
ill-repute of morality”. They bot? 
want us to pay more attention | 
“values”. How you do that without 


faith in something that makes alues 
they do not say. 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS 





SASKATCHEWAN'S OIL OPTIMISM 


by Max McConnell 


N I! broadest sense, the optimism 

abe: oil in Saskatchewan is part 
of a gat oil search that is underway 
all over Western Canada from the 
Fort Si. John area of Northern British 
Colum> a through Alberta and Sas- 
katche» en to Southwestern Manitoba. 


The search in Saskatchewan started 
about "iree years ago and has gradu- 
ally budt up to a scale second, in 
Canada, only to Alberta and sur- 
assed ‘though by a wide margin) 
5y only four States in the U.S. But 
as far as the people of Saskatchewan 
are concerned the oil boom actually 
started on Jan. 3, 1951 when a wild- 
cat well near Swift Current, Roseray 
No. 1, came in with an initial flow of 
hetter than 1,000 barrels of medium 
vil a day. It was the first commercial 
tind of anything but heavy oil in the 
Province’s history. 

Five days later a new natural gas 
‘trike was reported at Elrose, 50 
niles north of Fosterton. Two days 
ifter the Elrose strike a natural gas- 
development well, Brock No. 2, blew 
n with an estimated initial flow of 
better than 40 million cubic feet per 
day—the biggest “‘gasser” in the 
Province. 


Even before these discoveries, 


B Resources Minister J. H. Prockel- 


yank had predicted an expenditure 
of $30 million on oil exploration and 
development in Saskatchewan during 
952. (Last year he predicted that 
i] companies would spend $20 mil- 
ion and latest estimates place the 
expenditure very close to that figure.) 
Later in the month another Cabinet 


B Minister, Provincial Treasurer C. M. 


Fines, speaking in Calgary, said that 
‘) Alberta’s year was 1947 with dis- 
covery of the famous Leduc field, 
0 1952 may be Saskatchewan's year. 


That statement reflected the optimism 


tt the oil industry and the people of 
Saskatchewan that has been very 


} much in evidence since Roseray No. 


flowed oil. 


The pring of 1950 brought the 


2 —Max McConnell 
tN NO. 1, Saskatchewan's first me- 
Dich oi find, was drilled by “tool push’ 

‘ck Brown (28), was his first wildcat strike. 





first find: a heavy crude strike at 
Heart’s Hill near Kerrobert in west- 
central Saskatchewan, 50 miles south 
of the Lloydminster area fields. And 
that was the only strike during 1950, 
a year that saw between eight and 
ten million dollars spent on oil ex- 
ploration in the Province. 

Oilmen like to work from the 
known to the unknown, so during 
1951 there was intensified explora- 
tion and drilling in the west-central 
and southwestern parts of Saskatch- 
ewan’s vast sedimentary basin in the 
areas closest to the producing fields 
in Alberta, and the Lloydminster 
heavy oil field and Unity gas field 
in Saskatchewan. 

During 1951 alone, 401 wildcat, 
core and development wells were 
drilled in Saskatchewan (which com- 
pares with a total of about 1,067 
wells drilled in the Province’s his- 
tory). The remainder of the 70 mil- 
lion acres of Saskatchewan’s sedi- 
mentary basin under oil exploration 
was covered by some means of geo- 
physical probing, and by the end of 
the year there were about 85 oil com- 
panies and individual operators in 
the field, including 23 who had en- 
tered the search during the year. 


THE SPRING of 1951 brought an- 
other heavy crude discovery, this 
time at Eatonia, 65 miles south of the 
Heart’s Hill find. It was followed by 
a show of light oil and natural gas 
in a wildcat well at Tompkins, then 
a natural gas find at Brock, a promis- 
ing show of light and medium oil at 
Dahinda, then a natural gas and 
heavy oil find at Coleville, and a 
natural gas find at Dodsland. With 
the exception of Dahinda, all these 
finds were in the extreme west-central 
or southwest part of the Province, as 
were the two discoveries in the first 
month of 1952—natural gas at Elrose 
and medium oil at Fosterton, 30 
miles northwest of Swift Current. 

It’s still much too early to evaluate 
these individual finds, but in the over- 
all picture they are providing much- 
needed encouragement for the oil 
operators. 

The Fosterton medium oil strike in 
Roseray No. | is potentially the most 
important find: its production rate— 
estimated at 300 barrels a day—will 
make it the largest producer in the 
Province, and its medium gravity oil 
will be worth about $2 a barrel com- 
pared to about $1.10 for the Lloyd- 
minster and Coleville heavy crude 
and up to $2.50 a barrel for light oil 
in Alberta. 

Dieselization of Canadian railways 
has created a demand for bunker fuel 
of which heavy crude is the main 
source. This has been largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid development 
of the Coleville field. It also resulted 
in a record oil production in Sas- 
katchewan last year of approximately 
1,230,000 barrels of heavy crude. 

However the discoveries of greatest 
economic importance to the Province 
so far may prove to have been the 
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FOR TWO DECADES we 
have under- written and distributed 

Government, Municipal and Corporation securities. In the first 16 
years of this period interest rates were generally declining and for the 
past four years have generally been rising. During the same time 
the type of securities enjoying popularity with the investing public have 
continually changed. 


Within the confines set by market conditions our clients during this 
time have had a wide selection of investments to choose from and have 
enjoyed a good return. At the same time Governments, Municipalities 
and Corporations have been provided with funds with which to improve 
their services and to undertake necessary expansion occasioned by the 
growth of Canada. 


We would be pleased to 
Without obligation, will you please place § place your name on our 
my name on your mailing list to receive al] & mailing list and send you 


future mailings 


future mailings : offerings of securities as 
: a they become available. By 
NAME : filling in and mailing this 
i @ coupon you will, without 
ADDRESS : obligation, receive all our 
i 
' 
‘ 


HARRISON & COMPANY 


LIMITED - 
66 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO - WAVERLEY 1891 


, Ji 
LUS | 
REVENTION 


THE RISK of disaster caused by faulty, 
dangerous power plant equipment and boilers, can be 


oo 


+ 
‘ 


7 





greatly lessened. We are doing it constantly on equipment 
of our clients by means of a staff of experts trained to 
spot dangerous conditions before disaster occurs 
It is to your advantage and to our advantage to keep 
accidents from occurring to objects we insure. So our 
trained staff inspects the objects periodically, and it is 
also available to help the policyholder in time of 


emergency. Be fully insured—ask your broker or agent 


for details. 


EXPERIENCE i 
So i 

SERVICE EX’ 
STABILITY € Sa 


UCD see ety las C mete 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova AVG ah 
Scotia Bldg., Montreal Toronto, Ont 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 
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Total Business in Force 
New Business 

Assets 

Liabilities 


Capital, Contingency 
Reserve and Surplus 


Paid or Credited to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries 


1951 


$1,891 438,082 


293,229,967 
413,791,937 
392,367,145 


21,424,792 


60,207,498 


1950 
§$1.671.014,.073 
259,171,995 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
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natural gas finds at Coleville, Brock, 
Dodsland and Elrose. All produce 
from the Viking sand zone at a depth 
of 2,500 to 3,000 feet, which will 
mean relatively low development cost, 
and all lie in a line with major Vik- 
ing sand gas fields in Alberta includ- 
ing Viking Kinsella, Sibbald and Pro- 
vost. 

An encouraging start is being made 
towards proving up natural gas re- 
serves in this area, and there is con- 
siderable speculation in Saskatchewan 
that the finds at Brock, Dodsland and 
Coleville, all in a 15-mile radius, may 
develop into a counterpart of Alber- 
ta’s Viking Kinsella, where there is 
a group of fields concentrated in one 
small area. 

Saskatchewan needs natural gas 
perhaps more than it needs light oil, 
for lack of cheap fuel and power 
has been the main obstacle to indus- 
trial development. 

The Brock-Coleville-Dodsland-EI- 
rose area lies within economic pipe- 
line range of North Battleford, Swift 
Current and Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan’s second largest city. In the 
Brock area alone, after drilling of 
only three wells, reserves of about 
20 billion cubic feet have been proven. 
It is estimated that reserves of 200 
billion cubic feet would be needed 
before construction of a pipeline to 
Saskatoon would be warranted. 


By NEXT SUMMER it’s expected that 
sufficient reserves will have been 
proven and decisions on pipeline con- 
struction and distribution of natural 
gas will be forthcoming. 

These developments could presage 
a much-needed industrial boom in 
Saskatchewan to counteract the trend 
towards a lower rural population, and 
to balance the Province’s lop-sided 
agricultural economy. 

Through the combination of nat- 
ural gas for home and industrial de- 
velopment, an increased demand for 
heavy crude oil, the discovery of 
medium crude and improved pros- 
pects for finding light oil, and unpre- 
cedented mineral development under- 
way in the north, Saskatchewan's 
Status as “poor sister” of the western 
provinces may be in for some rapid 
revision. 


oy 





—Max McConnell! 


IMPORTANT strike in Saskatchewan search: 
Roseray No, 1 — first medium find. 
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for the Department i 
of National Revenue eGo 
at various centres. ml 
Bilingual appointees bk 
are required in the en 


Province of Quebec. 





Details and application i 
forms obtainable at your Aticle 
nearest Civil Service Com- The 
mission Office, at Na- take st 
tional Employment Service are 
Offices and Post Offices. te 
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four famous Pinehurst c« eS a m 
Invigorating, pine-scented ait “d 4 
Fine hotels—good food— co 1s Dl Dack 
service. Moderate rates. Cor al 4 wit 
country club atmosphere ( , * 
tennis, riding, bowling 1 lerw 
green and dancing set-back 
For reservations, write to !ine- tion 
hurst, Inc., 36 Dogwood id 

Pinehurst, North Caroli: Th 
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by R. | 


ES? 'E the protests of nine 
D fr y nations the Senate has 


l 


in sc’ aside the bill repealing im- 





= co ols on dairy products. The 
is it be recalled, passed Con- 
sess as. ~ummer as a rider to defence 
jevislat under pressure from the 
mid-wes cheese lobby. The Lower 
House ed last year to repeal it 
followi sharp note of protest from 
the Ca an Government. 

Furth delay in the matter may 


U.S. open to retaliatory 
other nations adhering to 
the Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade, international trade accord 
conclud in 1947. The U.S. was 
ensured by GATT mem- 





bers last fall after the curbs were 
mposed und was ordered to report 
hack 1 iter than the next GATTI 
session obably in June). 

\ resolution was passed at the end 


inference which said the 
restrictions Were a violation of the 
cements and were. serious 
justify recourse to the 








counter-measures provided for in 
Article 13 of the agreement. 
The conference was prepared to 


take stronger action but State De- 
partment officials persuaded it to 
hold off while an effort was made to 

dairy-products ban. The 
State Department officials are fully 
ware of the sell-out by the USS. 
They privately term it the 
raceful” move made by the 





Senate foreign economics affairs 
nN man i Vear. 

THERE IS a strong likelihood that 
he on eport the U.S. can make 


GATT next June is that the restric- 
ns sul! stand and that efforts will 
lunue to be made to get Congress 
repeal them. 

sibility of quick Senate 
was destroyed when the Senate 








ted 47 to 39 to send the repealing 
back to the Banking Committee. 
\ switch of seven Democrats in an 
NerWise straight party vote dealt the 


set-back the Truman Administra- 
The C mmittee is to report on the 
| ag next month. However, 
senator |ulbright, the bill’s floor 
1 nd one of its staunchest 
has conceded that the bill 
killed for this session of 





t Truman urged the repeal 


' the «ory restrictions in his eco- 
homic essage to Congress last 
month ie State Department had 
‘een co’ dent that a repeal could be 
pushed ugh Congress this month. 
But It | underestimated the power 
of the ¢ lobby in an election year. 


Mour ains & Molehills 


RIC CONTROL officials ap- 


., Pare \y are getting ready to pry 
Of the id from certain controlled 
prices ie heat has been on for a 
long tin and is constantly growing 
hotter th more than 1,000 com- 


tions 15 to Ceiling Price Regulation 
22. Purpose of this action was to 
allow the price of horse meat, sold 
for dog food, to stay where it is. 
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the U.S., commodity lists and quotas 
are abolished and the amount of dol- 
lars to be allocated to the participat- 
ing colonies for imports from the 


DOUBLE-CROSS 


States in 1952 will be approximately 
double the amount made available in 


BWI Trade Plan = ‘ou! 


rIXHE BRITISH WEST INDIES in einclciceaecaaeeladabhdapcaciasieidaniaianatadeanaadal 
& Trade Liberalization Plan, as it R. L. HOADLEY is Assistant Fin- 
affects U.S. exports, does not paral- ancial Editor of the New York Her- 
lel the plan on imports from Canada ald-Tribune. He _ visits Canada an 
(the quotas for which are raised to nually to prepare a Canadian supple 


panies asking for higher price ceil- 
ings on 5,000 products. 

Here is the sort of thing that irks 
businessmen: the price stabilizers re- 
cently issued Amendment | to Re- 
vision 1 to Supplementary Regula- 


50 per cent or 40 per cent of 1946-48 ment of the Herald-Tribune, which 
sales, depending on category). For 


this year appears February 25 
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More than 25 vears ago Trane introduced the first Convector-radiator 
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; ~ Over the vears, Trane has consistently improv ed the Convector-rac 


bv devising methods of mass manufacturing, Trane has brought 
‘De Luxe’ Convector-radiator heating in line with, or lower in cost 


than, other types of hot water and steam heating. Continuous, aggres- 





sive advertising has made Trane ‘The Sign of Good Heating’’ evervwhere 
in Canada 


The introduction of the Trane new *code-rated Convector-radiators 1s 
another great step forward of interest to architect, consulting engineer 
heating contractor and the public alike. In this new line of Convector- 
radiators Trane builds a full range of models and sizes to meet the heating 


needs of homes, hospitals, hotels, offices, churches, schools, stores-—for 





, ll » 1 here Trane has g .d a reputation for depend 
}} yy r all types of installations where [rane has gained a reputation for depen 
ily, i 
qh able heating satisfaction 
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You know Trane because Trane stands for a generation of lea 
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EXTEND GOVT ANNUITIES? 


by L. D. Millar 


| IFE INSURANCE companies and 
4dunderwriters contend that if the 
Federal Bill to extend 
benefits of Canadian 


amount and 
Government 





So precious 
youll never 


THE SCOTCH WITH A HISTORY 


annuities is passed, it will drive them 
out of the annuity field and will also 
seriously interfere with the sale of 
other insurance policies—those that 
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waste a drop 
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THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY 


1835 
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SCOTLAND 


involve long-term savings particularly. 

Since 1908 the Canadian Govern- 
ment has been issuing annuity con- 
tracts which differ in many respects 
from those offered by life insurance 
companies. 

The sections of the Bill to amend 
the Canadian Government Annuity 
Act which are of chief concern to life 
insurance people are those that pro- 
pose that the maximum annuity be 
raised from $1,200 to $2,400 a year 
and that cash-surrender values be 
made available. 


THE COMPANIES contend that the 
only justification for the Government 
being in the annuity business is to 
minimize the burden of old age bene- 
fits and that now with the advent of 
the universal $40 a month old-age 
pension, this justification has largely 
disappeared. If this Bill is enacted, 
a man desiring to purchase an ordin- 
ary life annuity of $200 a month at 
age 65 must at existing rate pay a 
single premium of $27,960 if the 
contract is purchased as an immediate 
annuity, Or must make annual pay- 
ments sufficient to accumulate to this 
sum if the contract is purchased on 
the deferred annuity basis. In neither 
case can it be seriously argued that 
such a purchaser is a person of mod- 
est means who requires Government 
assistance to provide for his old age. 

The proposed introduction of cash- 
surrender values is a radical departure 
from the purpose of Government 
annuities and of major concern to 
the life insurance business. It would 
remove the major difference between 
Government and companies’ annui- 
ties, and with the Government offer- 
ing subsidized rates, the agents would 
be impelled to cease selling annuities 
as they would be unable honestly to 
ask a client to pay more than the 
Government charges for a like con- 
tract. 

It is believed, too, that sales of life 
insurance would be seriously affected. 
It has been the practice of life under- 


JOIN ROYAL TRUST COMPANY BOARD 





PERCY M. FOX 


The election of four new Directors to the Board of The Royal Trust Company 
is announced by Robert P. Jellett, Chairman of the Board. Gordon R. Ball, 
Montreal, Vice-President and General Manager, Bank of Montreal; Percy M. 





HUGH G. HILTON 


Fox, Montreal, President, St. Lawrence Corporation Limited; 


writers to integrate a man’s }i/e ingy. 
ance and his annuity into ai. overgi 
plan whereby he gets maxim im pro. 
tection for his family when t! »y neg 


it and a retirement income or him. 
self and his wife when the -hildrey 
are able to fend for themsel: »s, | jg 


feared that if bargain annu ‘ies are 
offered by the Government, n.iny yi 
be tempted to divert all thei: saving, 
to annuities 4nd neglect to provid 
protection for their dependen 

The Bill to amend the Go: 


rnment 
Annuities Act was not passe.’ at the 
recent session of Parliament ‘ut is to 
be brought forward again at ' ve com 


ing session. 


FLORIDA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


request we previously ha! beep 
spared. The younger son, Neil, 
never has been able to learn {o skate 
anyway. He seems just plain bom 
for sun and sand instead of cold and 
snow. His Grandpa gave him a new 
fishing outfit for Christmas and he 
hangs over the edge of the bridge with 
the rest of the tourists, hoping for that 
big bite. He’s rapidly losing the las 
visible effects of the polio he had 
last September; lighter clothes help 

I suppose the educational part of 
the trip (for the adults as well as the 
children) has some importance too 
On Grey Cup day in Toronto a friend 
of ours lent us some binoculars and 
insisted we keep them for a while, 
and they are ideal for the hours when 
we sit at the living-room window sip- 
ping something cool and keeping an 
eye on the shrimp boats, or the end- 
lessly fascinating rolling progress of 
the porpoises, or the clownlike habits 
of the pelicans. I’m starting 
understand why people born near the 
ocean always want to go back 

And in all, I hardly even miss the 
curling. 

And I hope my ancestors will for 
give me if I go now and sit in the sun 





ALICK C. NEWTON 
fiugh G. 


Hilton, Hamilton, President, The Steel Company of Canada Limited; and 
Alick C. Newton, Calgary, Vice-President, Burns & Co. Limited. 
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LAST CHANCE IN TUNISIA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
tar the strongest party. It 
y opposed to the Old Des- 
, which is supported chiefly 
tudents of the traditionalist 
university of Zitouna. These 
| have nothing to do with 

ch, and insist on immediate 
ence — as do the Commu- 
the moment their allies. 
eo-Destour, however, has al! 
cepted the French promises 
ial autonomy”, and says it is 
» accept continued associa- 
alliance with France. There 
ler important party in the 
Islam that would dare pro- 
h a thing. When the French 
to undertake reforms in 
950, Bourguiba persuaded 
Destour to let its Secretary- 
Salah Ben Youssef, become 
i¢ 7 Tunisians in the Bey’s 
er cabinet, to help bring 
rms about. 
irty has been attacked by 
ts all over Islam for this 
collaboration” with — the 
Yet the Neo-Destour took 
of being implicated should 
ch not bring about substan- 
ms. Only minor ones have 
een permitted. By stalling 
and by a tactless note of 


1 


Sth in which they seemed 
ung back on their promises 
lual autonomy”, the French 
{in making Bourguiba’s fol- 
ink they had been tricked. 


continuing to demand re- 
the Neo-Destour keep ahead 
\tremists in popular favor- 
© Tunisian appeal to the 
he I4th of January, Bour- 
rrest on the I8th, and the 
nt riots and French “firm- 
they like to call it. The 
‘tour has been trying to make 
wers confine themselves to 
itions and strikes, and has 
the attempts at sabotage 
extremists. It has been care- 
eject Communist offers of 
action. 

an understand the French 


nce. There are strategic 
or one thing they need 


is a base. Political reasons, 
ier—Tunisian internal auto- 
sely following the independ- 
ackward Libya, would make 
difficult for the French to 
hold on Morocco and also 
a, Where there was a great 
trouble after the war. Eco- 
isons, too — though French 
its are as yet much less in 
han in Algeria and Morocco. 
all, it is the existence of the 
colonists in Tunisia that 
ie deadlock. 150,000 French 
tablished themselves in a 
of 3,230,000 people which 
‘rms of the protectorate was 
posed to be deprived of con- 
defence, public order, and 
affairs. These French have 
made Tunisia economically. 
ominate its commercial life. 
e still indispensable to its 
31 per cent are in the 

1 civil service. 
1¢ Neo-Destour is asking for 
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is all-Tunisian ministry with control 
over purely internal affairs, some sort 
of representative Assembly, and no 
more French in the civil service than 
those at present employed. , 

The French newspapers talk about Masa SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
finding “a formula of compromise.” 

HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


McCalium-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 


But it seems that a clear choice must 
be made. Like the British in India, 
the French must take the courageous Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
step of giving in to the moderates 221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 
while there are still moderates to 
give in to. 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man. 











(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 





BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1951 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and in bank $ 192,574.15 Reserve for unearned Premiums at 80 $1,095,201.535 
zonds and Debentures amortized Reserve for losses and loss adjustment 
value 2,657,132.76 expenses 834,538.97 
Interest due and accrued 18,266.39 Reserve for Taxes 24,629.01 
Net premiums in course of collec Reserve for miscellaneous expenses 7,711.04 
tion (not over 90 days due) 308,555.00 Reinsurance Premiums due and unpaid 26,776.26 
Due from Reinsurance Companies 23,346.56 Agents’ Credit Balances (Net 946.88 
Other Balances Receivable $550.39 teserve for Securities 125,000.0 
Cash Surrender Value of Endow- 
ment Policy 35,800.00 De 
Receiver General of Canada estim Capital Stock 
ated refund of income tax 18,226.39 Authorized 15,000 shares 
of $20.00 par value 
Issued and paid up 10,225 | 
shares $204,500.00 | 


Surplus 939,147.95 1,143,647.95 


$3,258,451.64 $3,258,451.64 | 


tbo 
t 
£ 


NORMAN G. DUFFETT, H. E. WITTICh, 


Vice-President and General Manager Assistant General Manager | 


Pilot Insurance Company 








“..here’s a tip—try the NE W Black Horse Ale— 


the finest Dawes Ale in 140 years!” 


NBH-2 
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LEAPING THROUGH 
THE LEAP YEARS 


by J. Lochhead Howson : 


S EVERYBODY KNOWS, 1952 is a Leap 

“ar with an extra day to spend for all 
thase people who don’t count days the Par- 
to the Hegira blessed by 





see way or according 
Allah 

And for this quadrennial gift of a day we give 
thanks to time-wise Julius Caesar who decreed in 
the Year 707 after the founding of Rome (or 47 
B.C. as we call it) that as of January 1, 708 (46 
B.C.). the Roman Calendar would henceforth have 
365 days for three consecutive years, then jump 
to 366 davs every tour years. The new order ot 
ime, said Caesar, would be law throughout all 
Europe. Asia as far as Rome could reach, and 
Africa, too 

To get things lined up for his new solar-year cal 
ndar. Caesar had to put 445 days into 47 B.C 
It was a long, hard year with plenty of mix-ups 
umong the Pontitts who were the Custodians of 
the Calendar. But from that January | day in 46 
B.C., for more than a thousand and six hundred 
years. everybody in the civilized European world 
rot up in the morning, went to bed at night. 
planted and reaped, made love and war, and 
watched the seasons come and go, in time to the 





Julian Calendar of Julius Caesar 

Everything was fine until 1582 A.D., when it 
ecame abundantly clear to the scientists of Pope 
Gregory XIII’s time that the world was getting 
thead of itself. The Leap Year every four years 
was picking up too much time—more than halt 
{ ) 1 fac 

By 1582 half hour every four years had added 


d the calendar was out of line with 





the true seasons of the Solar vear. Gregory Saw 
a chance for papal kudos, so he issued a Bull in 
1582 which lopped ten days from the forthcoming 
month of October to bring the Julian Calendar 
back to accuracy, 

To keep it on course from there on, he decreed 
that henceforth Leap Year would be dispensed 
with every century in order to slow down the 
pick-up. Then to pick up the slow-down he further 
decreed that the suspension of the Leap Year at 
the even centuries would be waived every 400 years 
(those centuries divisible by 400) so that the 
Century Leap Year could be reinstated at 400- 
year intervals, the first of which was to fall in 1600. 

Gregory himself didn’t live to see his first 400th 
Leap Year in 1600—eight years before the founding 
of Quebec. And in the centuries since, most 
countries of Europe and the West have done with- 
out a Leap Year for 1700, 1800, and 1900. But 
2000 A.D. is only 48 years away, and the chances 
are that quite a lot of us will be around to see 
the Second Century Leap Year of the Gregorian 

Calendar ushered in. 

It will be up to us to make the most of it 
because the next one after that won’t show up till 
the year 2400. And by then someone will quite 
likely have tinkered with the s system again. 

The New Style Gregorian became law by 
Gregory's papal decree throughout most of Europe, 
but not in the Protestant dominions of Elizabeth 
of England. While admitting the New Style 
Calendar made sense, the Queen declared that 
England would adopt it when England felt like 
it and certainly not by papal decree. Nor did 
Protestant Germany immediately accept it, waiting 
till about 1700. 

As for Russia, she waited till after the October 
Revolution of 1917 when the lag had mounted to 
13 days’ difference between Russia’s calendar and 
the rest of the world’s 


ENGLAND eventually adopted the New Style in 
1752, and even then the lag had crept up to eleven 
days. With the decree removing the eleven dates 
from the upcoming September, old men rioted in 
the streets, crying “Give us back our eleven days” 

The New Style Calendar went into force through- 
out all England’s New World colonies that same 
year of 1752, in Nova Scotia, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Atlantic seaboard colonies of New Eng- 
land, the Ohio Country, and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company trading posts. The great French colonies 
in Canada and in the associated Louisiana terri- 
tories had already partaken of the New Style 
pleasures because France had accepted the papal 
decree of 1582. 

So it was that while James Wolfe of England 
and George Washington of Virginia were born by 
the Old Style Julian Calendar, their great con- 
temporary, the Marquis of Montcalm, military 
genius of New France in Canada, was born by 
the Gregorian Calendar in 1712. The vear of his 


birth was a Leap Year, and Montcalm was bom 
on the day itself, February 29, 1712—the genera 
who was to gamble all his unaided sk “ill in the 
defence of Canada, and lose. 

Since then, Time has come and gone on a fairl 
satisfactory basis. The Julian Calendar as amended 
by Gregory clocks the lives of over a billion people 
today—roughly half the world. The other half lives 
marking time to the Chinese Calendar, or the 
Hindu, or the Mohammedan, or a few other equal 
interesting and colorful day-week-month-season: 
year systems. 

Most of the “other half” wouldn’t change for an) 
money since they get lots of extra days every year 
piled up at the end for merrymaking. 


FRIENDS, ROMANS and countrymen of the Wes 
seem content with the way Caesar handled the 
matter 2000 years ago in Rome, subject to the 
minor Gregorian changes. But all this may not last 
Two thousand years is nothing to a calendar en- 
thusiast. For with all the time balances and counter 
balances of the Gregorian New Style Calendar of 
Caesar, there is still an average pick-up of 2 
seconds a year to worry about. These seconds. | 

Is whispered , are pulling our calendar out of line 
with the solar year by one whole day every 40H) 
years. 

Now just to avoid this getting ahead of ourselves 
again, there’s a move on right at this moment! 
shove things around a bit more and get 4000 AD 
proclaimed a Common Year instead of the speci 
400-multiple-Century Leap Year it would norma'l 
be by the Gregorian style. If this goes through, the 
same people want the Common Year declared for 
all multiples of 4000 A.D.—8000 Al). 12.0\ 
A.D.; 16,000 A.D., and so forth. 

Better stick around. 

And while you're waiting, you mig! 
know that the earliest written use in 
language of the term Leap Year, to d 
bissextile year, occurred in 1288. O § 

had given way to Middle English by ‘en, eve" 
though there were still a hundred yrs to 2° 
before Chaucer produced his “Canterb: y Tales 
In that year of 1288 a far-reaching law \. \s enacte? 
in Scotland where royal descent was 0 en traced 
through Queens. The law goes thus: 
“It is statut and ordaint that durin ‘he rein 
of her maist blissit Megeste, for ilk year known 


as lepe yeare, ilk mayden ladye of be ¢ hight 
and low estait shall hae liberte to b peke ¥¢ 
man she likes, albeit he refuses to | hir to 
be his lawful wyfe, he shall be mul d in 
sum ane pundis or less, as his estat ‘nay he 
except and awis gif he can make it ap «re that 
he is betrothit ane ither woman he n sha 
free.” im 
This law was meant for one reigi vnly: - 
once started those things are hard to s!') Caesst 
gave us Leap Year, but it took Scotl: id give 


it significance 
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JEAN HAGEN 


SINGING FINGERS 


garet Ness 


TS ABOUT HORSES,” 
violinist Betty-Jean Ha- 
I love dogs, too.” Dogs 
| first met Betty-Jean 
same briskly into her host- 
ig-room, carrying the fam- 
ind. The dog had such a 
of satisfaction. 
an had won him over with 
charm that captivates her 
liences. And cap- 
m she does. It 
ier musical abil- 
After all, you ex- 
o be good. She’s 
top U.S. Naum- 
rd and the Paris 
rconi Prize and 
yn. Award of an 
anadian debut. 
Jean has that 
‘a personality 
right over the footlights 
‘nt she steps on the stage. 
idly, you don’t expect it, if 
t her off the stage first. Not 


hasn’t personality. But it’s a 


kin 7 The slim young girl— 

1—I met in her ‘hostess’ 
Led to me just an attractive, 
intelligent person. She had 
quick grin and an ability to 
no one would be fascinated 
+ beautiful. 


ATTENDED one of her con- 
led back to enjoy a good 


ogram and discovered an- 
her Betty 


-Jean Hagen. She still had 


that poise, that friendly smile but 
there was aiso that plus quality — 


rat inde 
mediately 
And you 

ive thor 


What 
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finable something that im- 
warms the audience’s heart. 
wonder how vou could ever 
ght she wasn’t beautiful. 

does she look like? She’s 
|; has almost an Irish face, 


‘' a Norwegian father and a 


mother with English, Scot- 
French ancestors. She has 
r and “green-yellow eyes 
1 flecks like leopard’s eves, 

tell me,” according to 
herself. Her favorite shade 
id she collects records as a 


in was a child prodigy. 
horrible precocious kind. 

saw that she had a per- 
nal childhood, but she did 
lessons at the age of three; 

musical Festival in home- 
nton at four; and took the 
iservatory grade 6 piano 
n at the ripe old age of 
v never tackled until twice 


did she pass but she 
est in Canada. As a reward 
tfered a choice of dancing 
essons. She’d already had a 

singing lessons from her 
eacher and was satisfied on 

She used to make up 
both the music and the lan- 
0 sing for her mother. 





BETTY-JEAN 


The family lived in Edmonton un- 
til Betty-Jean was 15. Then they 
moved to Calgary for her to study 
with Clayton Hare. In 1945, Betty- 
Jean came to Toronto, to the Senior 
School of the Royal Conservatory 
and studied under Géza de Kresz. 

Betty-Jean started winning prizes 
back at the Edmonton and Calgary 
musical festivals. She won the non- 
cash violin prizes easily. 
But as singing was the 
money-getter, she sang her 
way every Spring into $50 
or $75. 

Then she began winning 
scholarships in earnest. Her 
big break was, of course, 
the 1950 Naumburg 
Award. This was won in a 
week - and-a-half grilling 
contest in New York 
against 130 top concert artists. Even 
to be accepted as a contestant is an 
honor. And that year there were more 
violinists than usual. The judges 
were “floored” on learning she was 
a Canadian. They knew her only as 
a number. Then last summer she 
went to Paris and won the 100,000 
francs Pathé-Marconi Prize. 

After her NY Carnegie Hall re- 
cital, Betty-Jean was asked to join 
pianist Joan Rowland and cellist Wil- 
liam Hossack as the Columbia Cana- 
dian Trio and tour. Last Fall they 
did Eastern Canada and the U:S. east- 
ern coast. Now they are touring the 
U.S. again; will wind up in California. 

In between, Betty- Sein flew to 
Europe to make eight guest appear- 
ances at London (concert and BBC). 
Paris, Lausanne, the Hague, Amster- 
dam and Birmingham. 


HAGEN 


THE ONE little flaw on Betty-Jean’s 
otherwise rosy present and future is 
her violin. A violinist is only as good 
as his instrument. And Betty-Jean's 
hasn’t quite the qualities of tone 
needed for the large concert halls in 
which she is now playing. There's 
quite a story about it, too. It’s a 
$15,000 old Italian “Cerin.” Ori zi- 
nally de Kresz had it sent up from a 
New York dealer for himself but it 
wasn’t quite what he wanted. Betty- 
Jean tried it out and found it suited 
her. But $15,000! Some anonvmous 
members of Toronto’s Arts and Let- 
ters Club heard about it and are help- 
ing pay for it. 

‘For her Eaton’s debut in Toronto, 
she was loaned a $40,000 “Guar- 
nerius,” formerly owned by Fritz 
Kreisler. And anyone watching Betty- 
Jean as she lovingly tucked it under 
her chin could only wish that it might 
be hers “for keeps.” 

Yes, Betty-Jean with her com- 
pletely filled 1951-52-season can be 
said to have arrived. She expected a 
much longer apprenticeship. “When 
I was 16, I figured it would be ten 
years before I would have a career,” 
she says. “And now I've got it in 
half the time.” 
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Precious 


Ardena Cleansing Cream. 


Liquefies instantly; seeps 
into pores to cleanse 
immaculately; to free 
clogged pores; to soften. 
Apply with cotton dampened 
with Ardena Skin Lotion. 


Ardena Skin Lotion. 


Contains refreshing herb 
The combination 


anne 


ft essences. 

xs a of cream and lotion 
JRMENA 

CLEANSING 
CREAM i 


cleanses and softens skin 
unbelievably! 





SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


4100-8 








/ Wherever yeu find the best you'll find... || 


MARTINI 


_) VERMOUTH 4 


Martini Italian Vermouth at its finest, 
smooth in cocktails, / 
delightful with soda. 
psd 
Produced and Bottled by 


sae « ROSSI S.A. 


cr 
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A.W. MILES . 
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| Funeral Director : 

— | 

) SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 

/ } 

Phe chapel 1s commodious, convenient, beautifully 

/ and appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe i 
ra The chapel ts completely Air-Conditioned j 

4} F F 
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t CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED : 
() 30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO | 
f PRIVATE PARKING / 
j 
4 Geese ae _ 


~~ _ = —~ —=> - a 
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XPORTA 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 





CONCERNING FOOD 





FOUR STAR LUXURY FOOD 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


- EDITORS, in common with 

most people, eat at least three meals 
a day. Theyre easy to please in this 
respect, are content to eat a bowl of 
soup and a cheese sandwich off the 
corner of the kitchen table. In view 
of their normal habits it’s very gratify- 
ing to them to be treated to exotic 
food while away from the home front. 
The Newspapers Food Editors’ con- 
ference in Chicago provided this “lift” 
and perhaps saved them trom hum- 
drum hunger 


Orange Sauce for Griddle Cakes 


This is a refreshing sauce for break- 
fast hot cakes and was served to us in 
the lush atmosphere of the Camellia 
Room, Drake Hotel, as guests of the 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

Combine | tablespoon cornstarch, | 
cup sugar and 14 teaspoon salt in a 
saucepan. Stir in | cup orange juice 
and 2 teaspoons grated orange rind. 
Bring to a boil, stirring constantly. 
Add diced orange sections, if desired, 
and serve warm. 


BRAIN-TEASER 
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Chicken Highland Fling 
The Quaker Oats Compa 


appro. 
priately chose the Scotch re 
their luncheon party at the Casino 
Club. We wonder whether the thrify 
Scotch would extend the budget 
serve chicken this way but uthentic 
or not, it’s wonderful eatin This is 
how the chef does it: 

Over a half slice of toas' place 3 
thin slice of cooked ham. then q 
poached breast of chicken and cover 
with Mousseline Sauce. ‘Peach 
serving with a large sauteed mush. 
room and_ sprinkle with Parmesan 
cheese. Place under broiler until de. 


licately browned. 


Vousseline Sauce: 
Fold 12 cup stiffly 
into each cup of Hollanda 
For home preparation make 
servings on heat-prox 


beat 


dual 
and serve from same. 


Frituras de Banano AI Ron 
A Latin American dinne! 


with orchids, music and dancers was 
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ON THE HIGH C% 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 














ACROSS 

A RA irr grand celebration at T« 
ronto O% (5, 8 

10. A 5 soundly t ocation I 
ping 110 

11. A hymn wa writ o it by Rimsk 
Korsakoff 3 

12. See 30 acro 

13. The 1 new productions prove the R.C.M 
not in one 3 

14. Plunge off the 

15. They 5 ir he bar, of 
course. (5) 

16. I take an ear test to compose this. (8 

18. We have nothing on the B.B.C. network! 
6 

23. 18's end, and the heart of this opera, make 
it Ce poser 6 

24. Tuesday, Wednesday. (3,2,3 

26. But the flying trapeze will not appear in 
this at the 1! (5 

29 See 30 acros 

30, 29 and 12. During this performance at the 


1, Houdini will not play it 3.5.5) 





30 nd 34. Trade the Red bribe for an eve- 
nit at the 1 3.8.5 

31. O no, Mister Little! Much too dull! (5) 

32. About one in a bar, perhap (3) 

33. When the ky there none >) 

34. See 30 across 


























DOWN Miner 
2. An impression of ‘‘Le Sacre 
5) 
3. Toil! or get out of this oper oN 
+. Fortre built partly by the F ( | 
man ‘(8 
Let in opera N 
6) 
6. In England a_ penniles ¥ 
over 0 
Sounds f ou r a 
border (5) 
8. Faust’s was taken from G¢ 
}, Necessary for a walking-or 4 
17. Joins a levee with 32 , 
19. The shape of “The 
20 gton’s in the 
21 her 1 is in Germat 
22 the car need . 
i8 
25 nm may be one 
mark’ (6) ; 
26. I'm making two appearance 4 
27. Operatic heroine, not q : 
28. Combined result of trio - 
Lucia sextet? (5) 
30. Afraid to go up to turn ign 





Solution to Last 


Week's Puzzle 





ACK 


1 and 
at 
5. Spread 
10. Extra 
11. Baths? 
12. Forfeite 
13. Olive 
14. Insect 
16. Swallow 
18. Ephrain 
21. Musical 
23. Ducal 
24. Handc 
26. Volunte 
27. Renew 
28. Dormer 
29. Flound 


th 
he 


DOs 


1. See 1 

2. Extorts 
4. Arbutus 
7. Ezekiel 
9. Etudes 
15. Challeng 
17. Willpow 
19. Heckler 
20. Mahler 
21. Mongre 
22. Chaine 
23. David 
25. Corfu 
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. for Spode artistry and 
Spode perfection become 
nvied possessions. You'll 
srow more fond of each ex- 
lisite prece as the vears go 
2s egarding each with 

1¢ special pride reserved for 


he finest things in life. 





like flowers in a lacey settin 
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DINNERWARE 


Wholesale Distributors 
COPELAND & DUNCAN LTD. 


222 Gey St., Teorento 


tL } 
t speciatis ask his advice 





CHANTECLER 


snada’s Outstandin 
rt Hotels 
north of Montreal 
Laurentian Mountains 
laily rates, $9-$16.50, in 
Our all-inclusive, snow 
ks are attractive to indivi 


lcs Or groups of friends 


QUIRIES ARE INVITED 
te-Adéle, Québec 
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SIMPLE 





planned for our enjoyment by the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau. Even if 
you aren't a fritter fan, these are 
worth cultivating. 
3 large bananas 
4 cup powdered sugar 
2 lime 

Powdered clove 

Powdered cinnamon 
2 cup dark rum 
+ cup brown sugar 


Flour 


Split bananas lengthwise, cut each 
into four cross sections. Dust with 
powdered sugar. Sprinkle with juice 
of half a lime, a little powdered clove 
and a generous amount of cinnamon. 
Add rum, cover. Let stand at least 
one hour. Drain. Roll in brown sugar, 
then in flour. Dip in sweet fritter 
batter and try in shallow fat two 
inches deep, heated to 375°F. Drain 
on absorbent paper. Dust with sugar 
and cinnamon. Serve’ immediately. 


Sweet Fritter Batter: 


1 egg, separated 
| tablespoon butter or 
margarine 
+ teaspoon salt 
cup milk 
cup sifted flour 
1 tablespoon sugat 
Beat egg yolk. Add butter or mar- 
garine, salt and '4 cup milk. Add 
flour and sugar. Stir smooth. Add re- 
naining milk. Fold in stiffly beaten 
egg white. 


Corn Bread, Bacon Crust 


This was one of the 5 “buffet” 
breads served to us at a_ breakfast 
party given by Lever Bros 

| 1/3 cups sifted all-purpose 
flour 


teaspoons baking powder 


wy) 


1'4 teaspoons salt 
3 cup vellow corn meal 
cup vegetable shortening 
| egg, beaten 
cup milk 
3 slices bacon, cut in small 
pieces 
Sift first 4 ingredients into mixing 
bowl. Cut in shortening until mixture 
is as fine as meal. Combine beaten 
egg and milk: add to dry ingredients 
and stir vigorously until all flour is 
dampened. Spread batter evenly 
greased 8 x 8 x 2 inch pan and sprin 
kle bacon over top. Bake in hot over 
(425°F). 25-30 minutes. Slide par 
under broiler a minute to crisp bacon 
Serve hot in 2 inch squares or in ob- 
lo..gs, 142 x 3 inches. 


Orange Baskets—were served as a 
garnish with breast of wild pheasant. 
The edge of a large half orange was 
scalloped and the sections loosened 
and a spoonful of jelly placed in the 
centre. The orange tasted like baked 
fruit but the secret we found out was 
allowing the prepared fruit to stand 
with anisette liqueur poured over tor 
24 hours. 

Beautiful to behold was a dessert of 
nut covered ice cream balls perched 
atop a block of illuminated ice and 
surrounded by a gauzy scarf rose 
colored spun sugar. The ice cream 
was a flavored coffee ice, rolled 1 
chopped brazil nuts. Served with 
whiff of the spun sugar and fresh 
strawberry sauce. 
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No second call needed to get 


this family to come to dinner. 


on the menu. 





It’s colourful Green Giant Brand Wax Beans, picked 
and packed at the fleeting moment of pertect flavour. 


That’s why they’re so crisp and tender and a hit with 


the whole family. Only the finest beans are chosen to 


bear the famous Green Giant label. 


o, take a timely tip and try a tin today. 


GREEN GIANT + 


CUT GOLDEN WAX BEANS 


FINE FOODS OF CANADA LIMITED TECUMSEH, ONTARIO 
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Little and Level-Headed 


Fuchantment is the name for hats this Spring, but they are purposeful in their 


design 


(O00 


The tiny hat has been especially created to blend with and complement 
your hair style as well as aceent the utterly feminine ways of Spring. 


\s shown, straw with velvet, from the beautiful collection now at Eaton's 





ABOUT WOMEN IMTHE | 


HAT does a Professor's wife 4 

in her spare time? \{arcar) 
SHORTLIFFE acts with the [n‘ernatiop. 
al Players in Kingston. She playe 
with the company in 1949: spent the 
next year in Paris with husband Pr. 
fessor Glenn Shortliffe 0: Queen, 


by Ma 




















French Department. Last summer she OM 
managed a,few roles with ‘he Inter. ‘ on 
national Players, includin. Mothe; ial 
Vinnie in “Life With Father” whe The | 
her young seven-year-old son Gan bon itse! 
played her youngest stage son, Hy. explorer 
lan. Last month Mrs. Shoitliffe ap. P ; 
ag ; and resi 
peared in “The Bees and the Flowers" ther thal 
with daughter Dale (aged ne) play. ily, how 
ing her stage daughter. | !dest so, a 
Dennis has appeared with Toronto: HBA, with 
Earle Grey Players. Born in La On th 
Combe, Alberta, Mrs. Shortliffe jis , oe 
grad of University of Alberta and the e se 
Banff School of Fine Arts . 
otion th 
pendant 





@ Three places out of the first four 


‘ pnd myt 
went to Canadian women in th ite. So 


women’s international giant slalom ip 
Norway at the Olympic skiing con Miystem c 
test. ROSEMARY SHUTZ Of Montred ith it. 

won first place. Mrs. RxHoba Wer “It's al 
TELE Eaves, also trom Montreal, was 
second and LUCILLE WHEELER of $ 
Jovite, Que., placed fourth 










epts any 





us exple 
charm! 
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ctic 
@ The Canadian Women’s Press Clu 
Memorial Awards should soon by in cannit 
announced. This year’s Chairman b good « 
Jo ALDWINCKLE, Women’s Editor 0 hen he 
the Daily Times-Gazette, Oshawi 
Ont. 





@ The Winnipeg Branch of the VON 
recently celebrated its SOth anniver 
sary. Re-elected President was Mk 
A. H. WARNER, MBE. 


@ A Pictou (NS)-born woman he 
been appointed for a three-year term 
to the Forman Christian Universit 
Hospital in Pakistan. KATHRYN Ros 
is a veteran of two world wars. gp! the sat 
worked with displaced persons 

Germany for the UN, taught nursing 











































in China; was supervisor of sever J 

Canadian military hospitals. She wes! War « 
to Pakistan from a position as Direc: ccept 
tor of Nursing Services for the Cane tently 
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dian Red Cross in Halifax 
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ACTRESSES BOTH: Margo a 
and 9-year daughter Dale, * »95'° 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 


“IT’S ALL IN THE MIND” 


by Mar. Lowrey Ross 


‘OM! YEARS AGO I lunched 
S on deer meat with Mr. Vilh- 
jaln 


Steffanson. 

The lu: eon dish, like the lunch- 
gon itsel’. vas in honor of the great 
explorer. | Ne reindeer meat was dark 
and resi /S in taste, interesting ra- 
ther than . ajoyable. We all ate heart- 
ily, howe None of us, except the 
yest of | nor, had ever had much to 
Ao with 1 ndeer. 


On the (astern seaboard there is 
lan increas 1g demand for whale-meat. 
his too 1s understandable, since the 


otion tha. you may be eating a de- 
sendant o| Moby Dick is too remote 
and mythical to interfere with appe- 
itz, So long as the imagination ac- 
epts any thing as edible the digestive 
stem can be trusted to go along 
vith it. 

“It's all the mind” another fam- 
us explorer once said to me. He was 


charming and civilized man who, 
n one occasion, in the interior of 
Antarctica, had quite 
advertentiy indulged 
n cannibalism. He was 
p good deal upset later 
hen he discovered the 
ature of his diet and 
aited anxiously to see 
f there were any ill ef- 
; weren't any. 
t mav be true that it 
s all in the mind; but 
he mind still remains 
he arbiter on what is or 
s not edible. The imag- 
nation simply rejects as 





ood any creature that it happens to 
bhor—e.g. snakes, rats, or members 
pf the saurian family—and is just as 





mphatic about anything for which 
feels affection. 

I used to think in reading about 
he War of 1870 that I might come 
accept horse-meat as edible under 
fficiently urgent circumstances. | 
hanged m\) mind about it, however, 
ler unde going a miniature Siege 
f Paris in my own home. 


Under the wartime rationing sys- 
Fm Our «a owance of meat was ade- 
uate, if arefully planned. But it 


it very ttle over for the family 


als. Havin been brought up on can- 
ed food. owever, they didn’t begin 
D suffer ui the tinned goods began 
Ddisappe from the grocery shelves. 
Our cai were outraged at the new 
gime an greeted me every morn- 


nS with vowls of dissatisfaction 
hich ino cased in volume when I 
ed to I them off with milk and 
ablum, ey spent most of their 
me circ og the refrigerator, or 
erely st ding beside it, their eyes 
Pminous ith self-pity. 

Then | card about horse-meat. It 


med th the local abattoir if given 
regulas er would deliver a mini- 
mm of pounds of horse-meat 
eekly it in my order and the 
* pout irrived promptly, abhor- 
Nt in 


ver bag. 





The two family cats took to the 
horse-meat enthusiastically. I fed 
them, face averted, night and morn- 
ing, and occasionally at noon, to keep 
aheaa of the supply. As a result of 
their hich protein diet they grew fat 
and glossy and fitfully irritable. Amy, 
whose temper was uncertain under 
any circumstances, took to hiding 
under chair frills where she could 
reach out handily and claw at passing 
legs. It was annoying but we learned 
to put up with it. 

In the meantime the demand for 
horse-meat had gone up, and the 
management, in a mood of rising in- 
dependence, announced that it wasn’t 
worth its while to supply less than 
ten pounds of horse-meat weekly per 
customer. The next week I received 
my ten pounds. 

The cats did their best but they 
couldn’t keep up with the developing 
situation. The refrigerator was always 


filled with receptacles containing 

horse-meat, and_horse- 
e meat naturally became 
é& our liveliest dinner-table 


topic. It was all quite 
good-natured but the 
best family joke can 
wear thin in time. I 
took to serving readily 
identifiable meat-dishes, 
usually chops and bacon 

nothing en casserole 
and nothing under cov- 
er of sauce. We had a 
good deal of sausage too 
until someone 
ered the pun in hors-d’oeuvres. After 
that I gave up sausage. It complicated 
rationing endlessly. 

The next month the abattoir man- 
agement raised the minimum to fif- 
teen pounds of horse-meat weekly. 

It is typical of cat-perversity that 
at this point our cats decided they 
didn’t care for horse-meat any more. 
They would hurry up to their saucers, 
sniff once or twice, and then hunch 
off dispiritedly to sulk in the living- 
room. It was a game nobody could 
win. I was still struggling with the fit- 
tul appetite of cats and the steady 
accumulation of horse-meat when the 
week rolled round again 

I cancelled my weekly order then 
And after that I cleared out all the 
horse-meat and went and dug it into 
the zinnia bed. 

The zinnias came up profusely next 
summer, but the leaves were thick 
and sullen and the flowers turned oul 
to be roan or dull sorrel in color 
It was a morose display that did noth- 
ing to enliven the summer, and | was 
glad to let them die of neglect during 
a heat spell. 

I know now that I will never bring 
myself to eat horse-meat. It’s a com- 
plicated distaste but there is no way 
of getting round it. The imagination 
has its reasons which reason shouldn't 
make the mistake of trving to under- 
stand. 


discov- 
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THOUGHTS WHILE RETIRING 





What a day! One of our biggest 
customers is caught in the middle 
of a strike... 


If it lasts very long, he'll be 
in plenty of trouble... 


& 








Wonder when and if hell 
pay his account... 


Oh, well... if he doesn’t pay, our 
American Credit Insurance will! 





Good thing | read this book that tells about planning 
sound credit policy...and about how American Credit 
Insurance guarantees payment 

of Accounts Receivable! 


Creps tr INSURANCE 
completes your program 
of protection . 

enables you to get cash for 


past due accounts . im- 





proves your credit standing 

with banks and suppliers. 
An American Credit Insurance policy can be tatlored to insure 
all, a specific group or just one account. Ask the American 
Credit office in your city for our book, “Why Sate Credits Need 
Protection,” or write AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY CompaNy 
or New York, Dept 33, Toronto, Montreal, Sherbrooke or 


First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md 


wt. F. Stone 


ENT 





Canadian Division 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


A =" ~“——™ 


OFFICES IN TORONTO, MONTREAL AND SHERCROOKE 


ST 


NEXT WEEK 


IS THERE A HEX ON ELMER LACH? 


by Dink Cerroll 


Sports Editor, The Gazette 
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Sem aT 
of Sore, Aching Muscles! 





When muscles get sti‘? and lame 















For wonderful relief—fast—rub 
Absorbine Jr. on those stiff, aching spots 
It actually pressure 
which may be causing your pain. At the 
same time, it warms and soothes. You 
siart feeling better with 
will surprise you. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today . keep it 
handy in your medicine chest. Only $1.25 


helps to counter 


a speed that 


a bottle at all drug counters. Used by 
thousands for quick relief of aching mus- 


cles, neuralgic and rheumatic pain. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 











By Appointment 

Gin Distillers 
to HLM. King George VI 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 


Gordons 


Stands Suptome 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO., LTD. 


...the largest gin distillers in the world 
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“THE HERALD” WENT TOO Far 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
the Oil Protective Association was 
formed, and the Oil Record became 
its unofficial spokesman. Beveridge 
and I were members of the Associa- 
tion, and also did what we could to 
help Tucker with his paper. 

At first, the Herald did not deign 
to notice the Oi/ Record, but soon 
included both paper and Association 
in its attacks. In an editorial, it se- 
verely criticized Beveridge for, as it 
alleged, inciting Tucker to “commit 
an offense.” The oilmen were on the 
lookout for the Herald to overstep 
the bounds of justifiable comment. 
Now, in the opinion of their lawyer, 
H. P. O. Savary, it had done so; and 
Beveridge immediately laid a charge 
of criminal libel against Col. J. H. 
Woods, publisher of the Herald. 


THE EXCITEMENT rose to fever pitch. 
Overflow meetings of the Association 
were held, and the Oi! Record’s cir- 
culation grew fast. It was a 
moment as Woods faced his fellow- 
member of the Ranchman’s Club, 
Police Magistrate Sanders, at the pre- 
liminary hearing. Woods was de- 
fended by A. H. Clarke, KC, MP, 
an Outstanding member of the bar. 
Savary, not so outstanding, but an 
equally able lawyer, made it clear to 
the magistrate that he had no alter- 
native but to commit Woods for trial. 

The oilmen were jubilant; but 
Woods’ committal only 
heighten the Herald's crusade. It now 
became necessary for the newspaper 


tense 


tended to 


to justify its stand. As a result, de- 
velopment of the oilfield, so far as 
depending raised by 
stock-selling Was 
almost to a standstill. 

In the doldrums following Woods’ 
preliminary trial, the secretary of the 
Oil Protective Association 
and a man named Linke was ap- 
pointed in his place. Linke had come 
to Calgary only a short while before, 
but he seemed to have great faith in 
the oil possibilities of Alberta, and 
apparently had unlimited time to 
spend attending meetings. 

He had been as vociferous in his 
denunciation of the Herald as the 
most rabid member, but after he 
became secretary he seemed mostly 
concerned with bringing about a set- 
tlement of the quarrel. He argued 
that so long as the fight continued, 
development would be held up. He 


upon money 


concerned, came 


resigned, 


EWS (TEM: ALDERMAN URGES POLICE SAFETY SCHOOL FOR OANGEROUS DRIVERS 


(Co 


‘Give Finnegan a car door to lean through and he’s the best lecture! 


said he was sure the Herald was no, 
convinced that it had made | mista}, 
which it could not admit hile the 
charge hung over Woods’ | ead, 


THE OILMEN, however, me 
Beveridge smarting under ‘ie gtipx 
of personal attacks, would ot aor 


SIUC 


to give up the fight. But as 'e winte 
wore on and stock-selling ds indled 
nothing, Linke succeeded i: winnino 
over most of those without dersonal 
interest in the quarrel. He now begay 
promising that, if Beveridse wou 
drop the charge, the Herald could he 
induced, not only to cease 1. attacks 
but to swing to the other Finally. 
Beveridge too, was forced give in 

An agreement was signe between 
Beveridge and Woods in which, jp 
consideration of Beveridge s promis 
to withdraw the charge, Woods under. 


took that the Herald should imme. 
diately begin boosting. Yes. the word 
“boost” was actually used. The agree. 
ment was to be held by J. R Suther. 
land, president of the Oil Protective 
Association. 

The very next day, the Herald ra 
its first editorial boosting the oilfield 
and trom that day to this it has beer 
a staunch supporter of oil develop 
ment in the West. Even at that ver 
time, Woods himself was part owner 
of oil leases near Fort Norman which 
some later 
drilled by a subsidiary of Imperial 0 
Limited, and still produce ( 

The Herald was well out of 


years were successfu 


campaign, for within a short while 


the second Dingman strike set off 
great Calgary oil boom, and initiated 


the search which finally resulted 
Leduc, Redwater, etc. The Oi! P 
tective Association disbanded w 
the fight ended, and In quiet 
disappeared. I, for one, had suspic 
concerning him, but it was years > 
fore they were confirmed 

In 1926, I came to live in Toro 
and for a time covered Queen's P 


for the Toronto Daily Star. Occas 
ally, I dropped in to exchange ren 
niscences with Alfred Ct 
Commissioner of Ontario Police 
when I first knew him alg 
Chief of Police. We talkc 1¢ 
of the oil boom, and | me: 
suspicions of Linke. He roured 
laughter. “You're damn \ right 
he shouted, thumping the cesk wih 
his fist. “He was a Pinke nd 
got him for Woods!” 


—— 
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—designed for study, reading, all "close" work — 
lessens risk of eyestrain 


General Electric lamp research has developed a new kind of lamp bulb that 





gives more light with nearly perfect diffusion. It is the greatest step forward 
since the introduction of the inside frosted lamp in 1926. 





Softer Shadows 


The new G-E White Lamp softens shadows’ S 
because the light is diffused all over the bulb 
instead of coming from the higher brightness 


spot of ordinary lamps. 





I £688 Gare 


There is less glare where any part of the lamp 


ETS 


is exposed. The White Lamp’s greater dif- 
fusion reduces reflected glare from glossy 
objects. Reading, sewing and other activities 


are made easier, 


| GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
; WEW WHITE LAMP 





a Tis New KIND OF LAMP BULB spreads the light “White” Lamp has a clean-white beauty that 
, over the entire surface of the bulb. Its light is lasts for the life of the bulb. It's particularly desir- 

! much softer and better diffused. Annoying able where any portion of the bulb is exposed — 
/ i shadows are softened — reflections from glossy for instance, in table or floor lamps. This remark- 
2 surfaces are greatly reduced. able new lamp — in 60 watt. 100 watt and Tri- 
y : Both lighted and unlighted, this General Electric Lite —is available now wherever lamps are sold. 
rsh 


i CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
oe LIMITED 
Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 








Speckled trout... 


The thrill of the day’s catch— 
the clean taste that’s unforgettable 
—for this, fishermen come thousands 


of miles to Canada every year. 


Seaqvawm TELLS THE WORLD 
c 


a 


At-¢ tlt tt je Stl Slt — hit? Wt Nitttl 


scenes and Canadian food specialties. They are designed 
to make Canada better known throughout the world, and 
to help our balance of trade by assisting our Government’s 


efforts to attract tourists to this great land. 


The House of Seagram feels that the horizon of industry 
does not terminate at the boundary of its plants; it has a 
broader horizon, a farther view—a view dedicated to the 
an advertisement development of Canada’s stature in every land of the globe. 
ise of Seagram through- 


erica, Asia, Europe, and Africa 


Tea: ~" flouse of Seagram 








